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ara t is now considerably more than a century lived with her husband at Great Broughton; and they 





a | r Ka since the rumour of a dreadful murder had one child. It was a custom of the country to have 
\/£ Gai found its way to the outer world from the on the table, on Good Friday, as Lenten fare, a 
at SS then secluded north-eastern nook of York- plumcake of goodly dimensions, to the enjoyment of 
shire. The crime by which David Clark had perished which friends and neighbours were invited. The 
(in 1745) at Knaresborough was committed several years Harpers had their cake prepared, and several of their 
before; but his body slept in St. Robert’s Cave, and acquaintances were summoned. Fortunately, however, 
Eugene Aram had not yet “set out from Lynn with as it turned out, only one guest came, who partook 
gyves upon his wrists.” Some five years prior to that sparingly. The maid, distrusting the taste, advised 
fatal march of 1758, the Cleveland tragedy had fallen that it be not eaten: she thought it contained something 
out, and was followed by swift retribution. The deed amiss. But her master made light of her fancy; and 
done on the Nidd, commemorated by the late Lord at six o’clock in the evening he died. His daughter 
Lytton and Thomas Hood, has a place that will never Anne survived no more than three hours: his son 
be lost in English literature, and is everywhere familiar William, by six in the morning, was also dead. Such 
to the human mind. The threefold horror of the year was the domestic destruction of Friday and Saturday, 
1753, although it became the burden of a drama, is far April 20 and 21, 1753. 
less known. An inquest was held on the latter day, and a verdict 
Ingleby Greenhow, lying among the Yorkshire Hills of ‘*Wilful Murder” was returned ; but the crime was 
in wooded and watered loveliness, was enrolled by the fastened upon no one. If suspicions were entertained, 
Conqueror in Domesday Book. Dromonby, and Great the circumstances supplied no certain clue to the culprit. 
and Little Broughton, closely neighbouring hamlets, Conjecture was clouded and cautious. Easter Sunday 
share its antiquity and its picturesque setting; and came, and was passing away, when the son-in-law, 
the market town of Stokesley, at the confluence of the William Smith, disappeared. His flight was at once 
Tame and the Leven, is not far away. Here, ’mid the construed into evidence of guilt; and instant measures 
soft shadows of the surrounding slopes, when Easter was were taken for his apprehension. A reward was offered 
drawing nigh, desolation overtook a happy family, by in the newspapers. He was described in the advertise- 
the hand of one who was bound by sacred ties to shield ment as of middle stature, swarthy in complexion, sullen 
it from harm. Thomas Harper, a substantial farmer, of countenance, and down-looking; his age about 22. 
dwelt at Ingleby with a son and daughter, and had also The coat he commonly wore was brown; and his wig 
under his roof a maid-servant. A married daughter was of the same colour. Ten guineas would be given, 
or 
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by Mr. Lawson, of Stokesley, to whomsoever brought 
the fugitive to justice. Remorse of conscience, however, 
and not the constable, delivered him into custody. No 
pursuer overtook him. Voluntarily he came home; and 
on Friday, the 4th of May, a fortnight after the murder, 
he was found near the door of his father in Broughton, 
at one o’clock in the morning. 

At Great Ayton, on the same day, the prisoner under- 
went examination before a Bench of Magistrates. Mr 
Beckwith was one of them; Mr. Scottowe another; 
and many a reader will call to mind that at this time 
the father of James Cook, the great circumnavigator, 
was Mr. Scottowe’s farm-bailiff, and lived in a house he 
had built for himself in the village, with his initials 
and those of his wife Grace carved over the door. In 
the presence of the county justices Smith was silent. 
He held his tongue as to the death of his relatives, 
whose deplorable fate had set so many tongues in 
motion. He was remanded, and committed to the 
keeping of Henry and Samuel Hebburn and Jobn and 
James Watson. At Stokesley, to which town he was 
forthwith conveyed, he confessed in the night that he 
had mixed arsenic in the flour of which the cake was 
made. He also stated that he had put arsenic, six 
weeks before, among the oatmeal used by the family in 
thickening their broth. Next day, May 5, he was 
again brought before the justices, and now repeated his 
acknowledgments, and said, further, that his intention 
had been to go to Ireland ; but his mind misgave him at 
Liverpool, and he resolved to come back to his father’s. 
On Sunday, the 6th, he was committed to York Castle 
for trial at the assizes, 

There he lay prisoner over the summer, awaiting the 
coming of the judges; and in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
we find, under the date of York, August 14, a record 
of his trial, conviction, and execution, viz.:—‘‘ Yesterday, 
William Smith, of Great Broughton, farmer, was con- 
victed before Mr. Sergeant Eyre, for poisoning his 
father-in-law, Thomas Harper, and his son and daughter. 
The witnesses fully proved the prisoner guilty; and he 
was executed this day, and his body given to be 
dissected. He'absolutely denied the fact, though upon 
his first apprehension he had readily confessed all the 
circumstances of it.” 

His doom was pronounced under the then new statute, 
25 George II., cap. 37, (1752), “‘An Act for better 
preventing the horrid crime of murder.” ‘‘ Whereas 
the horrid crime of murder,” says the preamble, ‘has 
of late been more frequently perpetrated than formerly, 
and particularly in and near the metropolis of this 
kingdom, contrary to the known humanity and natural 
genius of the British nation; and whereas it is thereby 
become necessary that some further terror and peculiar 
mark of infamy be added to the punishment of death 
now by law inflicted oa such as shall be guilty of the 
said heinous offence, &c.” Sentence, therefore, to be 


pronounced immediately after conviction; “in which 
sentence shall be expressed, not only the usual judgment 
of death, but also the time appointed hereby for the 
execution thereof, and the marks of infamy hereby 
directed for such offenders, in order to impress just 
horror on the mind of the offender, and on the minds 
of such as shall be present, of the heinous crime of 
murder.” Execution to take place the next day but 
one after conviction. The judge to have power to 
appoint the body to be hung in chains. ‘In no cage 
whatsoever the body of any murderer shall be suffered 
to be buried, unless after such body shall have been 
dissected and anatomized as aforesaid ; and every judge 
or justice shall and is hereby required to direct the 
same to be disposed of as aforesaid, to be anatomized, 
or to be hung in chains, in the some manner as is now 
practised for the most notorious offences.” 

It is an instructive commentary on the expectations 
of the lawmakers of the reign of George the Second, who 
devised ‘‘some further terror and peculiar mark of 
infamy” for ‘‘better preventing the horrid crime of 
murder,” that within ten days of the Cleveland tragedy 
Anne Williams was burnt at a stake near Gloucester 
for poisoning her husband, and that within eight days 
of Smith’s execution at York seven malefactors, three of 
them murderers, were hanged at Tyburn. So vain is 
the experiment of deterring from crime by terror and 
severity. Time brought the legislation of 1752 to 
nothing; and now, when one “ moral lesson” after 
another has had its day, not only are dissection and 
the gibbet unknown to our criminal code, but even 
public executions have ceased to be; a statute having 
been made in 1868—(31 and 32 Vict., cap. 24)—“to 
provide for carrying out capital punishments within 
prisons.” And, moreover, the penalty of death, once 
inflicted for offences small and great, is now confined 
to the one great crime of murder. 

The crime of the Broughton farmer became the subject 
of a drama, from which it would appear that his unhappy 
wife had married, unequally and unworthily, against her 
father’s will. Harper is made to say of his unmarried 
daughter— 

This child’s obedience makes a large amends 
For what another disobedient daughter did. 
Ah, Rufina ! thou’st wrecked a father’s peace. 

One or two other facts may be gathered from the poet’s 
pen, to eke out the scant particulars we have been enabled 
to glean from the publications of the day. The maid- 
servant is represented, fcr example, as having seen the 
son-in-law in suspicious nearness to the store of flour from 
which the cake was made ; and where reference is made, 
in Act V., to the recovery of the visitor—a ‘‘ courteous 
lady ” having “‘interposed her aid,” and “relieved the 
swain”—a foot-note names this Good Samaritan as 
‘Lady F——,” meaning, doubtless, Lady Foulis, wife of 
Sir William Foulis, Bart., the Lord of the Manor. A 
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“ sage physician” had been called in, whose good offices 
were not in vain. 

The dramatist was Thomas Pierson, a native of 

Stokesley, where his first publication appeared in 1783, 
viz. :—‘ Roseberry Topping,” printed by N. Taylerson. 
His next, a volume of ‘‘ Miscellanies,” was printed at 
Stockton, by Robert Christopher, in 1786, and contained 
(with ‘““A Poem on the Late Peace” and *‘A Pcem in 
Praise of Stockton”) his tragedy of ‘‘The Treacherous 
Son-in-Law.” 

The “Biographia Dramatica”—(we quote the edition 
of 1812)—makes a note of the author’s works, and states 
that he “‘was formerly a blacksmith, a watchmaker, a 
schoolmaster, &c., at Stokesley in Cleveland. He after- 
wards had a little place in the custom-house at Stockton, 
where he died the 8th of August, 1791.” His tragedy 
“was performed at Stokesley under the author’s inspec- 
tion.” His ‘‘Roseberry Topping” was reprinted at 
Stockton, in 1847, by Jennett and Co., under the editor- 
ship of John Walker Ord, the historian of Cleveland, 
who prefixed a kindly notice of the writer, in which he 
says:—The style of his composition is throughout 
vigorous, manly, and unaffected; the versification 
copious, harmonious, and correct: whilst a healthful 
imagination and playful fancy render the poem at once 
elevating and attractive.” Among the engraved illustra- 
tions of the little volume is one of ‘* Ingleby Greenhow 
Church”; and from the adjoining pages we make the 
following extract :— 


Fond Muse, come forward ! pass the sylvan glade 
To Dromonby, and Kirby’s site survey ; 

At Broughton call; from thence to Greenhow glide, 
Observe its clime, its full extent, and soil. 

This corner of the county, obscure nook 

Of York’s North Riding, cautiously describe. 


“Obscure nook,” indeed, ‘‘this corner of the county ” 
was, when Pierson wrote his poem on that picturesque 
mount, ‘* Roseberry’s rude rock, the height of Topping.” 
He discourses, in 1783, of the pathless desert, the imper- 
vious glen, the wilderness, the broken road :— 


More to the south, rich Bilsdale lengthened lies, 

A fertile vale, with sloping mountains graced. 

The moor’s ascent—(that craggy ridge o’ergrown 

With weeds, wild fern, coarse brake, black heath, and 
moss)— 

Supplies the hamlet with its fuel brown. 

Carlton high hill, or Kirby peak, the height 

Of Broughton brow, here obvious meet the eye. 

Those hills, like posterns, lead to caverns dire, 

To dreary deserts, bogs. and broken roads, 

Impervious glens, pits fathomless and foul ; 

O’er precipice, morass, by Westerdale, 

By Castleton, the pathless desert leads ; 

To Farndale Gill the wilderness extends, 

From thence to Whitby or to Scarborough spreads. 


Smollett has told us how it fared with him, prior to 
1771, in an excursion over the country described by 
Pierson. Leaving Scarborough betimes, he set out over 


the moors by way of Whitby. Not reckoning of the 


roads, he purposed sleeping on the Tees ; but, “‘ crossing 
adeep gutter made by a torrent, the coach was so hard 
strained that one of the irons which connect the frame 


snapped, and the leather sling on the same side cracked 
in the middle.” The nearest blacksmith had to be called 
in; and Guisbrough, not Stockton, was the novelist’s 
resting place for the night. 

The iron ore of the district was slumbering in its 
ancient bed. The sounds of the busy world beyond 
were faint or inaudible in the ears of the inhabitants. 
The snort of the iron horse was unknown. There was 
no postman’s knock. Cowper, longing for ‘‘a lodge in 
some vast wilderness, some boundless contiguity of 
shade,” would have found among the shadows of Rose- 
berry the calm retreat for which he sighed. The “folio 
of four pages,” with its news of the world, would not 
have broken upon his solitude. Silent and serene might 
have been his hermitage. 

But a century has been added to the account of time; 
and not the Criminal Code alone, but the whole aspect 
of England, is changed since the days of Cowper and 
Smollett. A revolution has come over Cleveland and the 
world in the years that have run their course from the 
time when Pierson wrote of Roseberry ; and the contrast 
is made apparent by the features that are absent from his 
picture. The far-stretching wires and rails have no note 
in the poet’s song. He depicts the outspread canvas of 
**a fleet of sailing ships” on the ocean, and throws in 
the ‘‘smaller vessels” that glide along the Tees. But no 
steam-ship is on the waters, no locomotive engine on the 
land; and the populous borough of Middlesbrough is 
without mention in the North Yorkshire poem. When 
Pierson had pen in hand, the parish by the river had but 
a solitary household; and its population is now numbered 
by teeming tens of thousands ! 
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Northern Counties, 





ILLIAM CAMDEN, “‘the iather of English 
topographers,” was born in the Old Bailey, 
London, on the 22nd May, 1551. His father 
followed the occupation formerly known as 
that of a painter-stainer, but is believed to have died 
whilst the historian was yet a child. 
admitted into Christ’s Hospital within a few years after 





The son was 
the establishment of that institution. He was subse- 
quently placed in St. Paul’s School, whence he removed 
to Oxford, where he appears to have studied in more than 
one college. He left the university at the age of twenty, 
and was appointed under-master of Westminster School. 
It was during the time he held this position that his prin- 
cipal works were written. They brought him fame, and 
the friendship and correspondence of the learned of his 
day. He, though a layman, was made the prebend of 
Ilfracombe, and in 1592 the head-mastership of West- 
minster School was conferred upon him. He was also 
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raised to the dignity of Clarencieux King-at-Arms. He 
was never married. He died at Chiselhurst, in Kent, on 
the 9th November, 1623, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. His monument, adorned with his bust, yet re- 
mains. He accumulated wealth, and a little before his 
death founded a historical lecture at Oxford, now known 
as the Camden Professorship of History. 

His great work is the “‘ Britannia,” a survey and topo- 
graphical history of the British Isles, written in elegant 
Latin. It was first published, as a small quarto volume, 
in 1586. Successive editions, prepared under the author’s 
hand, increased in bulk until the work became a large 
folio. His first translator was Philemon Holland, who 
was born, singularly enough, in the same year as Camden 
himself. Holland’s translation of the ‘‘ Britannia” was 
first published in 1610. Its great merit is that it faith- 
fully gives us Camden’s work in the English of Camden’s 
day. The “ Britannia” has had more pretentious editors 
than Holland, chief amongst whom are Bishop Gibson 
and Richard Gough, in whose enlarged folios the original 
Camden is almost lost. All our extracts are taken 
from Holland’s translation, the spelling only being 
modernised. 

The arrangement of Camden’s great work is peculiar. 
After several introductory chapters on ‘‘The First Inhabi- 
tants of Britain,” ‘‘The Manners and Customs of the 
Britons,” **The Romans in Britain,” &c., &c., he divides 
his account of the kingdom according to the divisions of 
the ancient British tribes, with sub-divisions appropriated 
to each county. His account of “the Bishoprick of 
Durham ” occurs in the section of his work devoted to the 
Brigantes, and that of Northumberland in the section 
devoted to the Ottadini. 

There is nothing to show that Camden ever set foot in 
the county of Durham. His description of the bishoprick 
fills ten folio pages, and it would be impossible to give 
even an abstract of their contents within our limits. All 
that we can do will be to select a few of the most remark- 
able passages. He speaks of the eastern side of the county 
as “* yielding plenty of sea-coal, which in many places we 
use for fuel.” Of this now well-known substance he gives 
a singular account. ‘* Some will have this coal tc be an 
earthy black bitumen, others to be Gagates, and some 
again the Lapis Thracius ; all which that great philo- 
sopher in minerals, George Agricola, hath proved to be 
one and the same thing. Surely this of ours is nothing 
else but bitumen, or a clammy kind of clay hardened 
with heat under the earth, and so thoroughly concocted ; 
for it yieldeth the smell of bitumen, and if water be 
sprinkled upon it, it burneth more vehemently and 
the clearer ; but, whether it may be quenched with oil 
I have not yet tried.” 

Camden gives an account of the Hell Kettles, near 
Darlington, which differs materially from that quoted 
from Harrison on page 374, Speaking of Darlington, he 
says, ‘In this town-field are three pits of a wonderful 


a 
depth. The common people call them Hell Kettles, 
because the water in them, by the antiperistasis or rever- 
beration of the cold air striking thereupon, waxeth hot, 
The wiser sort and men of better judgment do think they 
came by the sinking down of the ground, swallowed up 
in some earthquake, and that by a good probable reason, 
For thus we read in the Chronicle of Tynemouth: * In the 
year of our Lord 1179, on Christmas Day, at Oxenhall in 
the territory of Darlington, within the Bishoprick of Dur. 
ham, the ground heaved itself up aloft like unte a high 
tower, and so continued all that day, as it were unmove- 
able, until the evening, and then fell with so horrible a 
noise that it made all the neighbour dwellers afraid : and 
the earth swallowed it up, and made in the same place a 
deep pit, which is there to be seen for a testimony unto 
this day.’” 

These are not the only marvels of the county. In his 
account of the river Wear he tells us that, below Brance- 
peth, it “‘runneth down much troubled and hindered in 
his course with many great stones, apparent above the 
water, which, unless the river do rise and swell with great 
store of rain, are never over covered ;and upon which (a 
thing that happeneth not elsewhere) if you pour water, 
and temper ita little with them, it sucketh in a saltish 
quality. Nay, that which more is, at Butterby, a little 
village, when the river in summer time is very ebb and 
shallow, there issueth out of these stones a certain salt 
reddish water, which by the heat of the sun waxeth so 
white, and withall groweth toa thick substance, that the 
people dwelling thereby gather from thence salt sufficient 
for their use.” 

In his account of Durham he mentions the spires which 
formerly surmounted the western towers of the Cathedral, 
and which are shown in certain old engravings. He also 
tells us that ‘‘when the bishoprick was void”—that is, 
between the death of one bishop and the appointment of 
asuccessor—the keys of Durham Castle ‘“‘ were wont by 
ancient custom to be hanged upon St. Cuthbert’s shrine.” 
In his notice of the church of Chester-le-Street, 
he alludes to the monuments of the Lumleys. Lord John 
Lumley, he tells us, ‘‘ placed and ranged in goodly order 
the monuments of his ancestors in a continued line of suc- 
cession, even from Liulph unto these our days; which 
[monuments] he had either gotten together out of 
monasteries that were subverted, or caused to be made 
anew.” 

Camden concludes his section on the county of Durham 
by enumerating the bishops whom he considers to have 
been “most eminent.” These are Pudsey, Bek, Wolsey, 
and Tunstall. To the last he bears a well-merited testi- 
mony. ‘And Cuthbert Tunstall,” he says, ‘who died in 
our time, for singular knowledge in the best sciences, 
sincere holiness of life, and great wisdom, approved in 
domestical and foreign employments, was—without 
offence be it spoken—equivalent to them all, and a singular 
ornament to his native country.” 
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In the section on Northumberland, which occupies 
twenty pages, there are several allusions which show that 
the great antiquary visited some parts at least of this 
county. He associates the character of the country with 
the character of the people in a singular way, ‘‘The 
ground itself,” he says, “for the most part rough and 
hard to be manured, seemeth to have hardened the in- 
habitants, whom the Scots, their neighbours, also made 
more fierce and hardy.” Soinured are they, and neces- 
sarily 0, in the arts of war, that “there is not a man 
amongst them of the better sort that hath not his little 
tower or peel.” 

Some of Camden’s references to the Roman Wall are 
extremely valuable. For instance, he tells us that, in the 
neighbourhood of Carvoran, near Bardon Mill, “‘upon a 
good high hill, there remaineth as yet some of it to be seen 
fifteen foot high, and nine foot thick.” In the same 
neighbourhood is Busy Gap, “‘a place,” he tells us, ‘‘in- 
famous for thieving and robbing, where stood some castles, 
chesters they call them, as I have heard ; but,” he adds, 
“T could not with safety take the full survey of it for 
the rank robbers thereabout.” 

Camden, like all the early topographers, has a dreary 
account to give of Redesdale and Tindale. The former, 
he says, is ‘too, too void of inhabitants by reason of de- 
predations. Both of these dales,” he continues, *‘ breed 
notable light-horsemen ; and both of them and their hills 
hard by, so boggy and standing with water in the top that 
no horsemen are able to ride through them : whereupon— 
and that is wonderful—there be many very great heaps of 
stone, called laws, which the neighbour inhabitants be 
verily persuaded were in old time cast up and laid 
together in remembrance of some there slain.” He tells 
us of an extraordinary tribe which frequented these locali- 
ties. ‘Here everywhere round about, in the wastes, as 
they term them, as also in Gilsland, you may see, as it 
were, the ancient Nomades, a martial kind of men, who 
from the month of April until August, lie out scattering 
and summering, as they term it, with their cattle, in little 
cottages here and there, which they call sheals and 
shealings.” 

At Haydon, the Tyne ‘“‘runneth under the wooden 
weak bridge.” ‘‘ All the glory ” that Hexham then had, 
in Camden’s estimation, was ‘‘in that ancient abbey, a 
part whereof is converted into a fair dwelling-house, 
belonging to Sir John Foster.” The abbey church is “‘a 
right stately anc sumptuous building.” Corbridge ‘‘can 
show nothing now but a church, and a little tower hard 
by, which the vicars of the church built, and wherein they 
dwell.” At Bywell, ‘‘there isa very good weir for the 
catching of salmons; and two solid piles of most firm 
stone, which in times past supported the bridge, stand up 
in the midst of the river.” 

At length the antiquary reaches Newcastle, which 
“sheweth itself gloriously, the very eye of all the towns 
in these parts.” It is “‘enobled by a notable haven, 





which Tyne maketh, being of that depth that it 
beareth very tall ships, and so defendeth them that 
they can neither be tossed with tempests, nor driven 
upon shallows and shelves ” ;—a very different account, by 
the way, from that which honest Ralph Gardner had to 
give less than a century afterwards. The town, Camden 
tells us, has “‘ by little and little increased marvellously in 
wealth, partly by intercourse of traffic with the Germans, 
and partly by carrying sea-coals, wherewith the country 
aboundeth, both into foreign countries, and also into other 
parts of England.” After being fortified, the town “‘ hath 
with security avoided the force and threats of/the enemies 
and robbers which swarmed all over the country, and 
withal fell to trading and merchandise so freshly, that 
for quick commerce and wealth it became in very flourish- 
ing estate.” 

Two or three brief references to other places must bring 
our notice of Camden toanend. Tynemouth, he tells us, 
** takes great glory in a stately and strong castle.” The 
hermitage of Warkworth he describes as “‘ a chapel, won- 
derfully built out of a rock hewn hollow, and wrought with- 
out beams, rafters, or any pieces of timber.” The course of 
the Tweed ‘“‘ wandereth with many a crooked winding, in 
and out, among the rank riders and borderers—to give 
them no worse term—whose manner is, as one saith, to 
try their right by the sword’s point.” 

J. R. Boyzg, ‘F.S.A. 








The Alnwick Stables in the 
Sirteenth Centurp. 





CURIOUS manuscript in the possession of the 

Duke of Northumberland was printed in Lon- 
; | don in 1768. It was entitled **The Regula- 
tions and Establishment of the Household of Algernon 
Percy, the Fifth Earl of Northumberland. Begun, 
Anno 1512.” Of this paper only a limited number of 
impressions were printed, and copies are now exceed- 
ingly rare. The document sets out with a list of the 
horses kept at Alnwick for the use of the earl and 
his family, and this list, apart from its local associa- 
tion, is interesting as throwing a side light on the habits 
of that time, and as showing the different sorts of horses 
then in use amongst the nobility. 

‘This is the ordre,” so begins the list, “‘of the chequir 
roul of the nombre of all the horsys of my lordis and my 
ladys, that are upoynted to be in the charge of the hous 
yerely, as to say: gentil hors, palfreys, hobys, naggis, 
cloth sek hors, male hors. First, gentill hors, to stand in 
my lordis stable, six. Item, palfreys of my ladys, to wit, 
oone for my lady, two for her gentill-woman, and oone for 
her chamberer. Four hobys and naggis for my lordis 
oone saddil, viz., oone for my lorde to ride, oone to lede 
for my lorde, and oone to stay at home for my lorde. 
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Item, chariot hors to stond in my iordis stable yerely. 
Seven great trottynge hors to draw in the chariott, and a 
nag for the chariott man to ride; eight. Again, hors for 
my lorde Percy, his lordships son and heir. A grete 
doble trottynge hors for my lorde Percy to travel on in 
winter. Item, a grete doble trottynge hors called a 
curtal, for his lordship to ride on out of townes. Another 
trottynge gambaldynge for his lordship to ride upon when 
he comes into townes. An amblynge horse for his lord- 
ship to journey on dayly. A proper amblyng little nag 
for his lordship when he gaeth on hunting or hawking. 
A gret amblynge gelding, cr trottynge gelding, to carry 
his male.” 

Amongst the horses in this catalogue are some whose 
descriptions seem to modern ideas as curious as the 
special services for which they are designated. It of 
course has to be remembered that in the early days of 
the sixteenth century coaches were unknown, and that 
journeys of any duration were all undertaken on _horse- 
back. When “my lordis” and ‘‘my lady” went from 
Alnwick to court, they were accompanied by a number of 
horses bearing their luggage and servants, though even 
the highest and wealthiest nobility in those days moved 
from place to place with less impediment in the way of 
clothes chests and portmanteaus than besets the yearly 
migration of the tradesman and his wife to the seaside in 
the present day. The ‘‘gentill hors,” which heads the 
list, was the equivalent of our modern thoroughbred. He 
was the animal of superior breed and extraction, and was 
denominated ‘‘gentill” in contrast to nags of ordinary 
birth. In Italy at the present time the Italians call 
their families of noblest breed “‘razza gentile.” These 
horses were kept for show and ceremonial use generally, 
though they were all trained so as to be available in war 
or in the tourney lists. 

Palfreys are tolerably well known from the frequency 
with which this description of horse is mentioned in the 
history and romances of the Middle Ages. They were an 
easy conditioned horse, which from their gentleness and 
agreeable paces were used on ordinary occasions by 
military persons, who reserved their ‘‘ gentil horses ” for 
the battle or tournament. These qualities also made the 
palfrey a lady’s horse, and as the fair sex, in default of 
coaches, were obliged to make all journeys on horseback, 
the palfries were usually reserved for the ladies of the 
household when on travel. ‘* Hobbys” were strong active 
horses of rather a small size. They are said to have 
originally come from Ireland, but they became so much 
liked and used as to become a proverbial expression for 
anything of which people are extremely fond. ‘‘ Naggis” 
were very similar in size, quality, and employment to the 
hobbys ; while the cloth sek horse was a cloak-bag horse, 
and the male horse one that carried the portmanteau. 
Horses todraw the chariot were not, as might be as- 
sumed, coach horses, but real waggon horses, the word 
chariot being from the French word charrette, from 
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whence our word cart is derived. A “gret doble 
trottynge hors” was a tall, broad, well spread horse, 
whose best pace was the trot—double signifying broad, 
big, swelled out, from the French, who say of 4 
broad loined filleted horse that he has ‘“‘les reins doubles” 
and “double bidet.” 
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HE condition of society generally has changed 
greatly since ‘“‘seventy years ago.” The 
relations that existed between master and 

man, mistress and maid, families and servants, have 
undergone an entire revolution. Servants and appren. 
tices were then received into the homes of their masters 
and mistresses, not as mere hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, but as component parts of the household, 
Under such beneficent influences, the domestic servant 
usually remained with the family until she married, 
and even that ceremony took place from the house of 
her master or mistress; while the apprentice remained 
with his old master till the latter died, when, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, he succeeded him in the 
business. Such would appear to have been the feelings 
of mutual attachment that existed in the household of 
a good old Quaker family of the name of Flounders, 
who kept a butcher’s shop at No. 2, Duke Street, North 
Shields, ‘‘ seventy years ago.” 

The story runs that the servant maid of*the family, 
having been sent to the neighbouring pant for water, 
did not return in due course. The household, becoming 
alarmed at her protracted and unaccountable absence, 
called into requisition the services of the then public 
bellman—George Moore—a man of most eccentric 
demeanour generally, and one of whose characteristic 
weaknesses was an inordinate indulgence of his taste 
for belles lettres. This worthy, then, having put his 
notice into rhyme, commenced his perambulation of the 
town, “‘crying” the girl after the following fashion :— 


Lost, stolen, or strayed, 

Or privately conveyed, 

Mr. Flounders’ servant maid : 
Whoever shall return the aforesaid 
Shall be handsomely repaid. 


But another view of the same story is current—that the 
“crying” of the maid was a touch of humour on the part 
of Mr. Flounders to bring the girl home after an over- 
long gossip at the pant ! 

This George Moore, strange and eccentric though 
he was, had a rival in the “crying” profession, with 
whom he was continually waging war. Moore affected 
an official uniform of original shape and make, and 
stuck to the orthodox bell. Roller, his rival, was an 
old army man, who attracted public attention to his 
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announcements by means of a shrill bugle-call at the 
street corners. Many were the wordy collisions that 
occurred between the two old fellows. Moller had a 
stock announcement that he always delivered with 
much pride and in stentorian tones, something after 
this manner :—“*On such a date, will be run from the 
George Tavern, King Street, a number of handsome and 
comfortably cushioned brakes, with pic-nic parties, to 
the lovely seat of the noble Lords of Delaval; whoppers 
so much, clappers so much ”—which latter, being inter- 
preted, was understood to mean adults and youths. 

About this time, too, there was a publican named 
Maughan, who had a house on each side of the river— 
one at North Shields, the other at South Shields. 
Maughan sold his ale at 1jd. a gill, and was in the 
habit of going over periodically to his South Side house, 
in ‘a sculler boat, to bring back the large accumulation 
of farthings to bank on the North Side. This was the 
circumstance that on one occasion bestowed good fortune 
upon one of the oldest living tradesmen of North Shields. 
When Maughan was stepping out of the sculler boat one 
day, the large brown paper bag in which he carried his 
farthings gave way, and the whole of the coins fell into 
the river. Our old friend, who was then but a very 
young lad, and who—to use his own expression—‘“‘ could 
take the water like a duck,” chanced to be playing about 
the riverside, saw the coins through the clear water, and 
began to make preparations to appropriate them. He 
had not got far with the undressing process, however, 
before he was hailed from the wharf, and was accosted by 
Maughan. ‘‘ What are you up to there, young K—?” he 
shouted. ‘*Them fardens is mine, and aa’s watching 
them. You can have aall that may be left when aa’ve 
finished.” The lad slowly began to don his clothing, 
with a disappointed visage. 

Not to lose a chance of some of the much-coveted 
farthings, however, he told his brother of the circum- 
stance, and together they went down after dark to the 
scene of the hidden treasure. They dragged and dragged 
till their young limbs ached again. The brother at last 
gave up in despair, and our friend threw his last drag 
before he, too, should follow his example and desist, 
when, lo! up came a farthing. Overjoyed even at such 
a measure of luck, the boys made their way home, and 
showed the “farthing” to their father, with a recital 
of the circumstance that had led to the possession of it, 
for a farthing was a farthing ‘“‘seventy years ago.” 
The old gentleman could scarcely control his excite- 
ment. “Come with me, lads; come with me,” cried 
he, seizing them and carrying them off with him to 
Maughan’s public-house. ‘‘ Hev ye fund all yor fardens, 
Mr. Maughan?” queried the father. ‘* Aye, aa’ve getten 
them all tiv one, aa wad say,” answered Maughan. 
“Wey, then, aa’ve getten the one,” cried the father, 
excitedly ; ‘‘gie’s a glass o’ rum, and change that!” 
Maughan supplied the rum, and proceeded to change 


the sovereign—for such the supposed “ farden” was— 
in some astonishment. ‘Nay, Mr. Maughan, it’s yor 
aan, sor; ma lad fund it in the river.” And then he 
described the whole affair. ‘* Wey,” said Maughan, 
“there was ne sovereigns amang ma fardens te ma 
knowledge, and in any case aa towld the kid he could 
hev aall aa left; so here’s his sovereign, and welcome, 
an’ ye deserve the glass o’ rum for yor honesty.” 

And so he did. The sovereign was laid by as a “nest 
egg” that was destined by the honest father to hatch 
into a fortune for our friend. That fortune, he tells us, 
was never realised ; but he has never wanted, and now 
looks hearty and well in his green old age, whilst the 
lesson he derived from the incident has been a refresh- 
ing and encouraging influence in his daily dealings with 
the world. J. H. M. 
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Marthurn and Golan. 





B|ARTBURN is one of the finest little places 
in Northumberland. It is small as regards 
population and extent of dwelling accom- 
modation, for there are in it only eight 

houses, one of which is the vicarage. But in romantic 
beauty and delicious, charming solitude Hartburn would 
be difficult to beat even in wide England. The village is 
nearly nine miles west of Morpeth, and is situated ina 
swelling country above the steep banks of the Hart Burn, 
a tributary of the Wansbeck. Hartburn is chiefly known 
to the outside world through two of its quondam vicars— 
the Ven. Archdeacon Sharp (father of the celebrated 
Granville Sharp), who improved and made what they 
are the delightful walks along the magnificently wooded 
banks of the Hart, and the Rev. John Hodgson, the 
historian of Northumberland. The present vicar is Mr. 
Kershaw, to whom we go for the keys of the church, and 
also to enjoy the view from the front door of his house. 
This view can be got only from the one spot, and is 
probably, of its kind, unequalled in the district : looking 
down the lawn, which is closed in on each side by fine 
trees and shrubberies, and the garden, which is gay with 
many flowers, you have the old-fashioned church, with 
several branching trees about it, and the pretty graveyard, 
and, beyond, a magnificent peep view of the distance. 
The vicarage itself is a very old house, and some parts of a 
tower are to be found in the kitchen and in one of the 
bedrooms. There is another Gothic tower in the village, 
a romantic building of great age, formerly converted into 
a school, now used as a residence for the schoolmaster. 
Its venerable appearance is rendered all the more attrac- 
tive by thick ivy which covers the walls. 

The church, however, to a great extent, monopolises the 
attention of those fond of antiquarian research, no matter 
in how amateurish a way. It isa spacious building, with 
a square tower and flat roof, the latter supported by two 
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rows of very old pillars—so old that their foundations 
have slightly altered, so that no one pillar in the church is 
perpendicular and none leans in the same direction as any 
other. Several quaint and interesting bits of carving are 
found on these columns, and on one is the representation 
of a fish, among the earliest emblems of Christianity. 
The shafts also appear to have been reduced in 
girth by some prentice hand, and have been cut 
all crooked. The roof also is crooked, and it is a 
crooked church altogether, but none the less interesting 
for that. 

All will admire the lovely marble monument by 
Chantrey in the chancel, erected to the memory of Lady 
Bradford, the wife of General Sir Thomas Bradford, who 
led one of the brigades in the Peninsular War, two of his 
banners, faded and tattered, being still preserved in the 
church. Then there is the tombstone of Hodgson, the 
historian :— 

In cemiterio 
quod extra jacent sepulti 
Jouannes Hopason, A.M., 
Hujus ecclesiw vicarius cui plurimum 
debet Northumbria 
qualis erat testatur vita in publicum edita 
obiit XII Junii anno salutis 
MDCCCXLV. 
wtatis suae LXV. 

The font in the church is @ plain and curious one, 
evidently of great age. It is asimple basin, unadorned by 
any unnecessary carving, standing on a centre shaft and 
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three pillars, and these rest on a base of three Circular 
steps, the three being 
probably emblematic 
of the Trinity. In the 
churchyard are several 
interesting grave- 
stones, one bearing a 
carving of two spades, 
obviously being that 
of a sexton. Almost 
buried in the turf, too, 
is a fine Saxon stone 
coffin, with a special 
place carved out for 
the head. The grave of the historian Hodgson, whose 
metnorial tablet is in the church, is to be found in the 
churchyard. 

Leaving the church, we go towards the wood, which is 
part of the glebe Jands. You enter by a small wicket 
near the Gothic tower, and immediately find yourself in 
a luxurious wood, the path through which takes you tu the 
brink of a steep precipice, at the foot of which the Hart 
babbles in its rocky bed. All kinds of trees are in pro- 
fusion, and some of the finest are firs and larch, 
which tower to a great height with stems perfectly 
straight. There are four remarkably lofty firs planted at 
the corners of a square, at such a distance that their 
branches form a canopy overhead, under which Dr. Sharp 
used to have a small pavilion, where doubtless he would 
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spend many an afternoon in reading and contemplation. 
Two other magnificent firs, straight as an arrow, are 
supposed to be the biggest firs in the county: hence 
they are called the King and Queen of Northumberland. 

Gradually the walk brings us down the richly wooded 
bank to the brink of the stream, and here is the grotto, 
also a bit of Archdeacon Sharp’s work, though it is only 
in part artificial, nature having suggested the idea and 
partly carried it out. There seems once to have been 
a quarry here, and a chamber has been cut out of the 
solid rock, and then it has been walled up, with neat 
masonry, to represent a hermitage. The place is most 
romantic and picturesque, and reminds one of the similar, 
though larger, hermitage at Knaresborough. It is sur- 
rounded with trees and flowers and ferns, and grasses 
grow on the sides of the cliff, so that the whole is now 
overrun by nature. Inside, the chamber is neatly built, 
possessing even a& fireplace, and a fine one too. Under- 
neath the footpath is a subterranean chamber leading 
from the grotto to the river, the place having been used 
as a dressing-room for bathers. A deep pool has 
been hollowed out in the bed of the burn, so that there is 
plenty of room for a cool and enjoyable bath. 

Bolam, which lies a few miles to the south of Hart- 
burn, is a small, irregular village, with nothing in it 
worthy of special note but the church ; though the pretty 
woodland scenery that surrounds it on all sides and the 
unique view northwards must be counted among its 
charms, The church is an ancient one, and contains a 
Knight Templar’s effigy in stone. The whole edifice is 
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very interesting, and parts of an old Norman building 
remain. In the village are two camps, variously conjec- 
tured to be of Roman and Saxon origin. There used to be 
a castle, on the site of which Bolam House now stands. 
This was surrounded by a double vallum and ditch, traces 
of which are still to be seen. Not far from the village, 
too, is the track of the old Roman road, the Devil’s 
Causeway, an offshoot of Watling Street. 

The view northwards and westwards from the church- 
yard at Bolam is splendid. No draughtsman, no painter, 
either in words or in oils and pigments, can at all 
adequately represent it as we saw it in the calm, clear 
light of a sweet summer’s evening. Ve 








The Leakes of BeVlingtan, 





city of New York, an aged gentleman 
fj} named John George Leake. He had for 
eeeatis] many years lived the life of a bachelor 
recluse, having, so far as was known, no near 
relatives, and maintaining but little intercourse with 
his neighbours. His humble wants were attended to 
by one male and one female servant. He had one 
friend named John Watts, and, with the exception 
of his broker and his doctor, this gentleman was the 
only person ever admitted to his house during the 
later years of his life. 

The gossip of the locality set him down as a wealthy 
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miser, and this was true; but when his life was ended, 
the public had satisfactory reasons for regarding him as 
having been a very philanthropical misanthropist. If 
his iron chest contained bonds, title-deeds, jewellery, 
and gold, it also contained a will, over the generous 
dispositions of which the old man’s heart must have 
gloated quite as fondly as it could do over the accu- 
mulated treasure. He exhibited the traditional instincts 
of the miser so far as to visit day by day the secret and 
well-guarded receptacle of his riches ; but there can be no 
doubt that he estimated each coin and each parchment 
by the blessings they might bring to mankind after he 
was gone. Shortly before his death he had been assisted 
by his domestics to pay a farewell visit to his secret hoard, 
and on that occasion he had possessed himself of certain 
papers which he carefully committed tu the flames. What 
these papers were can only be conjectured, but there is a 
strong probability that they would have supplied clues to 
his origin and connections, and by destroying them he 
hoped to preclude litigation when he should be no more. 
If that was his object, his prudent arrangement signally 
failed. He was by profession a lawyer, and it has almost 
passed into a proverb that lawyers are careless in the 
matter of their own testamentary arrangements. 

When he died, his treasure chest was opened by his 
one friend, Mr. Watts, in the presence of the servants, 
and between the leaves of a farm book was found an 
elaborate and neatly-engrossed will; but, unfortunately, 
it was neither attested nor signed. The will purported 
to bequeath all his real and personal estate to Robert 
Watts, the son of his friend, on condition that he took 
the surname of Leake, Failing this, or in case of his 
death before attaining the years of majority, the whole 
of his property was to be vested in trustees for a great 
and noble purpose. The trustees were all official—that 
is to say, they were to be holders of certain offices, and 
These officers were the Mayor and 
Recorder of New York, the rector and churchwardens 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and the eldest or 
presiding ministers of the Dutch Reformed and Presby- 
terian Churches in that city. The whole estate was to be 
administered in such wise that, while the principal 
remained intact, the interest, rents, and profits were to 
be devoted to the erection and maintenance of an orphan 
house. All parentless children, without reference to the 
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religion or native place of their dead parents, were to be 
eligible, and they were to be wholly maintained until 
they arrived at an age for going into trade or service. 
The will was, of course, little better than waste parch- 
ment as regarded the landed property held by the 
deceased ; but, after much discussion in the law courts of 
the United States, it was decided that the real estate 
must escheat to the State, while the personal estate 
should pass in accordance with the clearly expressed 
intentions of the devisor. 

Shortly after this decision, young Robert Watts died. 
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He had survived his majority; but, having failed to 
change his name, he was not in a position to devise 
any interest in the Leake property. His father wag 
advised that he might inherit if he complied with the 
condition by changing his name; but, emulous of the 
fame his deceased friend would derive from the conse- 
cration of his wealth to the service of the orphan, he 
surrendered all pretensions to kinship; and in reward 
for his generous concession, his name was by Act of 
Congress permanently associated with that of Leake in 
the designation of the orphanage, which, however, owing 
to the restriction from using any part of the principal, 
the trustees were not able to erect for many years, It 
was not, indeed, until 1843 that the magnificent Leake 
and Watts Orphan House, for 400 children, was opened, 
The unselfishness of Mr. Watts did not deter certain 
other parties from pressing their claims, real or imagin- 
ary, on the notice of the courts) From Newcastle-on. 
Tyne came Mr. Joseph Wilson to try his luck. From 
Devonshire came the Rev. W. Leake on a similar errand. 
Three Americans advanced pretensions more or less 
plausible, But the main body of claimants came from 
the land of clans and cousinship. Scotland furnished 
twenty-one relatives of somebody or other who might 
or might not turn out to be identified with the Leake 
of New York who had left such a heap of bright dollars 
behind him. All the claims of all the claimants were 
referred to a committee of the New York House of 
Assembly, and after eleven years of patient investigation 
they reported that it was impossible to say who were 
the grandparents of the deceased John George Leake. 
The English claimants were dismissed with the remark 
that they bad no evidence of identity to offer beyond the 
fact that Leake’s father had lived for a short time at 
Bedlington after his return from military employment 
at Cape Breton. The Scotch claimants were divisible 
into three classes, each of which represented a different 
family of Leakes, Lakes, or Leaks, and claimed accord- 
ingly. The committee declined to estimate the relative 
worth of the several claims, contenting itself with de- 
claring that none of the claimants had proved any case 
for setting aside the informal will, Public opinion was 
thoroughly with the committee when it dwelt on the 
absurdity of surrendering the property to people who 
had no manner of claim upon the testator founded in 
natural affection, and who by their own admission never 
knew of his existence till he had passed away ; especially 
as there was evidence to show that Leake himself often 
mourned the fact of his lack of relatives, and had sought 
to remedy this lack by perpetuating his name in the 
family of his earliest, latest, and almost only friend, 
John Watts, whose sister had married his brother 
Robert William, with whom he formed a friendship 
while yet they were boys at Bedlington, and who was 
his tellow-clerk in the office of Mr. Duane, barrister, 
residing in Pilgrim Street, Newcastle, as far back as 
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1768. It was on the recommendation of this committee 
that the bill was passed which finally disposed of the 
matter in favour of the poor orphans. Thus the cloud of 
claimants was scattered for ever. 

Yet it is scarcely conceivable that John Watts could 
not, if he had been so inclined, put the committee on the 
right track. He must have known many clues to the 
truth, if not, indeed, the whole facts of the case. How- 
ever, he must have preserved a decorous silence, and, 
perhaps, all things considered, it was as well that he did. 
But that is no reason why others should hold their peace 
if they have anything to tell. Whatever is said now can 
have no effect on the Leake and Watts Orphanage ; but it 
connot fail to interest large numbers of people to learn 
something of the’ connection that existed between the 
benefactor of New York and the ancient shire of Bedling- 
ton. We propose, therefore, to sketch the life of the 
father of John George Leake, who figures alike in local 
and imperial history as Commissary Leake. 

The fountain head of the family, so far as it can be 
traced, was William Leake, of Newcastle, a wealthy 
maltster, who spelt his name Leck, and who held landed 
property in the parish of Long Benton. His youngest 
son, by a first marriage, was Robert Leck or Leake. 
This youth quitted home at an early age fora military 
career. Probably his father’s second marriage had some- 
thing to do with his unsettled disposition. At all events, 
he was a trooper in the King’s Life Guards during the 
Dutch campaign, and was severely wounded at the 
battle of Dettingen, where King George the Second was 
incommand. The engagement had been so fearful that 
at nightfall both armies retired from the field without 
much certainty as to the real issue of the fight—the French 
retreating to Offenbach, and the English to Hainau. 
Thousands of slain and wounded were left uncared for 
through the stormy night. In the morning, a detach- 
ment of the French returned to bury the dead and 
succour the wounded. The English wounded were made 
prisoners. Their wounds and long subsequent exposure 
to the pelting rain brought on a malignant fever, and 
poor Leake had a narrow escape for his life. Indeed, he 
was accustomed to attribute his recovery to the assiduous 
kindness of a Dutch woman and her daughter. When at 
length he was restored to liberty and some measure of 
health, it was remembered of him that he had exhibited 
great valour and sustained all his injuries in his efforts to 
save the standard from falling into the hands of the foe. 
The king himself having been in command was an addi- 
tional reason for marking such heroism with the royal 
favour. He was, however, not promoted until some time 
later. 

Instead of returning to Newcastle, or Benton, or Bed- 
lington, where his father was residing with his second 
wife and family, he retired to Campsie, near Stirling, 
where he occupied himself with school-keeping. Here he 
was quietly pursuing his new calling in 1745, when the 
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irruption ot the Pretender into the Lowlands threw the 
whole kingdom into confusion and alarm. The militia 
were of course called out for active service, and, natur- 
ally, an old soldier, and, moreover, one who had sustained 
honourable wounds under the very eye of the Hanoverian 
king, would be sure to find something to do. He was 
presented with a commission as second lieutenant of 
the company commanded by Mr. James Dunbare of 
Mochrum. Events hurried to a crisis with storm-like 
rapidity ; but the brave lieutenant was equal to the occa- 
sion. He was employed as artillerist in the defence of 
Stirling Castle, under the command of Major-General 
Blakeney. The siege being raised by the rebels on the 
approach of the Duke of Cumberland, the garrison was 
embodied with the duke’s army, and Leake was trans- 
ferred to field-service. It is almost certain that he dis- 
tinguished himself at the decisive battle of Culloden. 

When the war was over, Leake returned to England; 
but in the course of a few months he was appointed Com- 
missary at Cape Breton. His commission was dated 18th 
February, 1747. He held this post nearly three years, 
when he was put upon half-pay, and on his return to Eng- 
land he married. After some six years of rest and 
domestic happiness on his small estate at Bedlington, he 
lost his wife. In Bedlington Churchyard is a tombstone 
with an inscription as follows :—‘* Here lieth the remains 
of Margaretta, the beloved wife of Robert Leake, Esq., 
Commissary-General of his Majesty’s forces in North 
America, who departed this life the 12th May, 1754, 
aged 32 years. Also Edward, their youngest son.” 

Three months later, 1754, Captain Leake was once more 
summoned to active service, this time as commissary in 
the army of General Braddock. After the disaster of the 
Monongahela, he became Commissary-General for the 
Colonies. 


Captain Leake had left three sons in England, of whom 
the eldest was John George. Of the three sons, two were 
educated at the Royal Grammar School, Newcastle, living 
with Mr. Doubleday in the Forth at the time ; and John 
George studied for the legal profession under the celebrated 
Matthew Duane. (See ante, page 302.) These children, 
so far as can be ascertained, he never saw again. 


When he settled in New York, he married a second 
time, but he had no family from this union. At the close 
of the year 1775 the Commissary passed away, universally 
respected. The New York Gazette of 3rd J anuary, 1774, 
thus alluded tothe event :—‘* Tuesday morning last died 
at his seat in the Bowery, in the 54th year of his age, 
Robert Leake, Esq., Commissary-General of North 
America. He was long a faithful servant to the Crown, 
a loving husband, tender parent, one of the best masters, 
and a friend to all tradesmen. His remains were interred 
in the family vault in Trinity Church yesterday evening, 
attended by a great concourse of the inhabitants and of 
the military.” It would seem from this that the Com- 
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missary was not only a person of official importance, but 
also of wealth. 

Some time after his decease, his son, John George, pro- 
ceeded from England to take possession of his rightful 
inheritance, and he managed, as we have seen, to make 
such good use of his property that he died a millionaire 
some fifty-three years later. 


Mavame Tomsett, Vacalist, 





ADAME TOMSETT, a well-known Tyneside 
soprano, is a native of Sunderland. At an 
early age she was found to possess a pheno- 

menally full and round voice. Before reaching her 
teens she was taken in hand by Canon Bamber for his 
choir at the Catholic 
Church, Bridge Street, 
Sunderland, where she 
was a leading singer 
for some years. She 
first took lessons with 
the late Mr. Robert 
Ferry, a prominent 
local basso, who sub- 
sequently engaged her 
to lead the chorus of 
the Sunderland Phil- 
harmonic Society. On 
the occasion of that 
body giving a per- 
formance of Handel’s 
** Alexander’s Feast,” the solo soprano from London 
became indisposed before the concert commenced, and, 
at a moment’s notice, Miss Tomsett was called upon 
to take her place, which she did with the greatest 
credit and to the satisfaction of the audience. 

After remaining with Mr. Ferry for some time, it 
was decided to send the youthful vocalist to London 
to acquire a thorough musical training. She was placed 
under the late Dr. Wylde, principal of the London 
Academy of Music, where she also received lessons in 
singing from Signor Lablache, who entertained a high 
opinion of her vocal powers. After barely nine months 
tuition, she was entered as a candidate to compete for 
the Crystal Palace prizes at the Nationa] musical 
meetings, among other competitors at that time being 
Miss Leonora Braham, Miss Bolingbroke, Miss Adeline 
Paget, Miss Jessie Jones, Mr. Leslie Crotty, and Mr. 
Herbert Thorndike. Notwithstanding that she had had 
much less experience than the other competitors, she 
managed not only to sing into the first half-dozen who 
were selected for final adjudication, but carried off the 
certificate for ‘excellence in singing, voice, and expres- 
sion” (similar to that won by Mr. Crotty in the baritone 
class), which certificate was signed by the judges, Sir 
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Julius Benedict, Luigi Arditi, and Wilhelm Ganz, The 
London papers were very lavish in their praise of the 
wonderful progress the Sunderland soprano had made 
in so shorta time. The Standard said :—“* Miss Tomsett 
was nervous, but the resonant qualities of her beautify] 
ringing voice completely filled the Crystal Hall. This 
young lady is a student of the London Academy, ang 
her progress is nothing short of marvellous, considering 
that she has received scarcely a year’s tuition. A 
brilliant future is before this vocalist if she but 
husbands the splendid resources at her command,” 
Miss Tomsett afterwards sang with great acceptance 
at Gresham College for Dr. Wylde; at the St. James's 
Hall and Crystal Palace concerts with Mr. Mann’s 
orchestra (notably on the occasion of the first visit of 
the Shah of Persia); at operatic recitals with Madame 
Elena Corani and Mr. J. W. Turner ; at Signor Arditi’s, 
and elsewhere. Instead of remaining in London, how 
ever, she returned home, and her services have since been 
much in request for oratorios and concerts in the North of 
England and in Scotland. For some years she has been 
principal soprano at St. Michael’s Catholic Church, New. 
castle. She married a local journalist, Mr. William Heenan, 
and has a daughter who is already a talented pianist. 
The accompanying portrait is from a photograph by 
Mr. James Bacon, of Northumberland Street, Newcastle, 


Toad slugs. 





=a) RACTICAL jokes in pottery, known as toad 
mugs, were familiar to our grandfathers, 

But they are now mere curiosities, preserved 

here and there by old people among other 

relics of the past. Two facts seem to be certain about 
them—first, that they were largely manufactured in the 


North of England, chiefly in Newcastle; and, second, 
a 


that they were generally decorated with rough drawings 
illustrative of the naval prowess of Great Britain. 
The sketch here given shows the interior construction 
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of the toad mug. A moulded figure of a toad was at- 
tached to the side of the vessel, so that the drinker as 
he drained the contents of the mug only became aware 
that his friends were having a joke at his expense when 
he had nearly finished his draught. The earthenware 
reptile, it will be seen, was sufficiently natural to startle 
and disgust the unhappy person upon whom the hoax 
had been played. The drawing here given was made 
from a mug which was lent to us by Mr. R. Sheel, of 
Low Fell, Gateshead. 

As to the exterior decorations of these singular mugs, 
the following extract may be quoted from an article on 
“Curious Old China” which appeared in All the Year 


Round for 1875 :-— 


In a pint mug of coarse ware, coated outside with 
orange-coloured enamel, appeared two full-length portraits 
of Lord Rodney, and an oval medallion, with a ship laid 
on in cream-coloured paste, tinted green. The vessel re- 
presented 1s De Grasse’s flagship, Ville de Paris, taken by 
Rodney in 1782. The famous ‘‘ Rodney jug,” made at 
Derby, is richly ornamented, and, by a quaint fancy, the 
head of the hero, topped by a mighty three-cocked hat. 
ismade to form the spout. Liverpool, Newcastle, and 
other English potteries never tired of doing homage to 
Britannia, the Wave Ruler. Punch bowls were painted 
with a ship in full sail, and, above it, the rather mildly 
punning motto, ‘‘Success to Friend” 3,and quart mugs 
were painted in black, with Duncan’s ship, the Venerable. 
towing De Winter’s ship, Vryheid, and inscribed with the 
following verse :— 

Vain are the Boasts of Belgick’s sons, 
When faced by British ships and guns— 
Tho’ de Winter does in Autumr. come, 
Brave Duncan brings his harvest home. 


As might have been expected, the gallant Nelson figured 
on pint and quart mugs, with ‘ Victory,” and other 
mottoes. His glory was also set forth in those curious 
mixtures of sentiment and fancy, called ‘* frog mugs.” 
The exterior of the Nelson ‘* frog mug” is painted black, 
with monument and trophies in honour of Lord Nelson, 
while in the inside lurks a roughly-modelled frog-coloured 
“proper.” The reptile is represented climbing up the 
inside of the vessel, so that as the liquid is drunk the 
creature appears to be leaping into the drinker’s mouth. 

Jokes against tithe-collecting clergymen, Scotchmen, and 
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others, were embodied in china and puttery. ‘ Here’s 
to the Maiden of Bashful Fifteen,” was ‘straightway 


printed on a_ barrel-shaped pint mug; the con- 
struction of the bridge over the Wear at Sunder- 
land was also celebrated in poetry and pottery ; 
the life of the sailor and eke that of the farmer 
were extolled in the like fashion, But the happiest 
efforts of the potter were dedicated to events of great 
national importance. A quart jug in white ware is 
decorated on one side with a haymaking scene; on the 
other side is John Bull seated on a column inscribed 
“The British Constitution,” and looking across the 
Channel at Napoleon weeping at the loss of the flotilla by 
the aid of which he hoped to invade England. The Em- 
peror cries, “‘Oh, my poor, crazy gunboats! why did 1 
venture so far from home?” and fi Bull replies, ‘* I 
told you they would be all swamp’d, but you would be so 
d—d obstinate.” The whole is inscribed ‘‘ Patience on 
a yeas Smiling at Grief,” with the following dis- 
tich :— 


The mighty chief, with fifty thousand men, 
March’d to the coast, and march’d back again. 
Ha! ha! ha! 


The mug figured in our third illustration was manufac- 
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tured to commemorate the gallant exploit of Jack Craw- 
ford, the Sunderland sailor, in nailing the colours to the 
mast at the Battle of Camperdown. 
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Pack Worses tn the North. 





N the northern parts of Lancashire and York- 

shire, pack horses (galloways) were used as a 

means of conveying merchandise, such as coal, 

wool, lime, malt, and corn, until about 1840, when the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway was opened. A 


> 


“‘gang of galloways” consisted of twelve or fourteen 
horses. They always walked in single file, the first horse 
wearing a collar of bells, and being known as the “bell 
horse.” They would start on a journey at four o’clock in 
the morning, each horse with a pack upon its back, 
secured there by a ‘‘ wanta ”—a broad webbing belt, with 
ropes and hoeks at both ends. First the webbing went 
under the horse, for ease; then the ropes went over the 
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When 
light flag-stones or slates were required to be carried, a 
**hook seam” was attached to the pack saddle by means 


pack, under the horse, and fastened to the hooks. 


of a staple. 

After starting, the horses would generally be allowed 
to eat grass by the roadside, or in the open spaces, as they 
went along; but when the drivers considered they had 
had sufficient, they would put on the muzzles, which 
were like those of dogs, only a little more square. If the 
bell horse, while grazing, happened to get behind the 
others, as soon as it was muzzled it knew that the real 
travelling for the day had commenced, and would bore 
and push until its own honoured place as leader was 
gained. The bells that it wore were seven in number— 
one ordinary shaped bell in the middle, and three round 
ones on each side. These had a small slit at the bottom, 
through which a little molten metal had been poured 
to form a tongue. The bells were fixed to a leather 
collar, which was fastened to the top of the pack saddle, 
and hung loosely across the shoulders, so that they rang 
with every movement of the horse. Occasionally the men 
would walk a mile ahead in order to have a pipe and 
pint at some well-known public-house. The “gals” quite 
understood this proceeding, and (if they were muzzled) 
would jog along as if the drivers were by their sides. 

If the drivers were going on more than one day’s 
journey, they would “‘put up” for the night at some 
wayside inn. First they would unfasten the ‘‘ wantas,” 
throw down the packs in a sheltered yard, take off the 
muzzles, and turn the horses into the “croft” or 
**paddock.” Next day they would be up and away 
again very early. The roads they travelled were flagged 
in the middle with one broad stone, and were known as 
“Bridle Styles.” I have heard them called ‘‘saddle 
roads,” on account of the stones becoming so worn that 
they resembled a saddle, and also *‘Roman roads,” 
because the Romans laid the long line of single stones 
for water to run down. 


” 


Filling the packs and loading the ‘“‘gals” was very 
heavy work; consequently, the farmers selected strong 
men for drivers. Their meals consisted chiefly of hung 
beef and fat bacon fried together, with about two quarts 
of “‘home-brewed ” and thick oat-cakes. While this was 
being eaten, the farmer’s wife would make the ‘‘ whaff.” 
This was done by putting oatmeal, treacle, and cream 
into the same pan; after frying a little while, it was 
rolled into balls, and eaten either hot or cold. The 
drivers generally dressed in knee breeches and calfskin 
vests, and always carried a good-sized thick stick. 
When they were returning from a journey, their wives 
listened for the tinkling of the bell horse, as a sign to 
prepare the supper, which would be ready when they 
arrived home. 

A friend, whose father kept pack horses, has given 
me most of my information. His father’s “gals,” he 
told me, generally carried malt, but sometimes they 


as 
took coals to the out-of-the-way houses on the hill-sides 
and on the moors, where horses and carts could not go. 
Such events were always marked by some little festivity 
by the farmers, for to have a°“‘gang of coal” was con- 
sidered quite anevent. In the “clipping time” donkeys 
also were used as carriers, when sometimes as many as 
forty packs of wool would be carried at once, 


S. Emity Lume, 








Pewcastle’s Hirst Posturan, 





AMES ALEFOUNDER was the first postman 
ever employed in Newcastle. A lithograph, 
published in July, 1824, has preserved his 
dress and features. The postman is there represented to 
be delivering a letter addressed to H. P, Parker at the 








door of the artist in Brunswick Place, where also T M. 
Richardson then resided. From this circumstance it is 
presumed that the drawing was made by Parker. Our 
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sketch of Alefounder is taken from a copy of the litho- 
graph, loaned to us by Mr. Matthew Mackey, Jun. 








Aques Pringle, Artist. 





41UR North-Country records contain the names 
of few, or, indeed, of any, women who have 
excelled in painting. But within recent years 








there have issued from Schools of Art, such as that 
directed by Mr. William Cozens Way in Newcastle, a 
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number of students, who have done credit to the teach- 
ings of their masters. Amongst them may be mentioned 
Miss Agnes Pringle, daughter of Mr. Thomas Pringle, 
who was associated for many years with the Tyneside 
firm of Hawks, Crawshay, and Co. Miss Pringle’s first 
lessons were received from Mr. Way when she was 
about twelve years of age. She also studied under Mr. 
Robinson Elliott, without, however, severing her con- 
nection with her first master. Miss Pringle entered 
the Royal Academy in January, 1882. Towards the close 
of her first year she gained the first medal for the best 
set of drawings from the antique, also the premium for 
the best drawing of a statue. In 1883 she again secured 
the premium for the best model of a statue. Miss 
Pringle’s pictures have since been seen in the exhibitions of 
the Royal Academy, the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours, the Royal Society of British Artists, the 
principal provincial exhibitions, and many private metro- 
politan galleries, 








Belsay Willagqe, Castle, anv 
all, 





miles to the north-west of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, is notable for nothing in particular, 
except the arcaded construction of some 
of its houses (shown in our engraving) and the fact 
that the only inn it contains is a temperance hotel. It 
is the castle and the hall near at hand that impart 
interest to the village. 

Though little remains of Belsay Castle but the keep, 
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an engraving of which appears on page 403, the 
massive walls, topped by turrets sixty or seventy 
feet in the air, have a majestic appearance. To the 
keep have been added residential buildings at various 
dates, the whole being surrounded with trees and garden 
shrubs. (See Monthly Chronicle, 1888, page 440.) The 
castle itself dates from the reign of Edward III.; but 
the Middleton family possessed the estate much earlier, 
in the twelfth century at least. In the thirteenth 
century Edward I. on his way to Scotland was the 
guest of the Middletons of Belsay; but in the next 
reign their relations with royalty were of a much 
more unpleasant nature, for Sir Gilbert Middleton 
rebelled against the king, and, after playing the very 
deuce in Northumberland and Durham, was caught 
and executed, and had his property confiscated. By 
marrying the sole heiress of the new occupants of 
the estate, however, a descendant regained Belsay 
for the Middletons, and they have been there ever 
since. 

Halfway between the castle and the hall, there is a 
curious wall built of stones with interesting carvings 
taken from the castle over a hundred and fifty years 
ago. If we go close to the entrance to the gate 
opening into Bantum Wood by the side of the road, 
we can see two stone figures built into the wall. 
These are the torsi of warriors that probably stood 
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at one time on the battlements or over the gateway 
of the castle, but they have been in their present 
position well nigh two hundred years. To the east 
of the castle, also in a field, and close to the hedge. 
side, is an old market cross—an ancient looking obelisk 
that has probably been removed to its present position 
for the sake of protection. 

Tn various parts of the grounds there are some magnifi- 
cent trees of different kinds. At the east front of the 
castle is the sturdy wreck of an old walnut tree, still 
green and flourishing, though one-third of it has been 
removed. Further away is a fine hedge of holly 
trees over forty feet high. Round the castle there are 
a number of fine elms, planes, and sycamores. In the 
old castle garden are the remains of what must 
have been a very fine cedar of Lebanon. This tree 
still gives one an idea of how it formerly spread out its 
green, broad branches, covering an immense space; but 
the snows of the North of England were too much for it 
to bear, and it broke down under the burden. 

Belsay Hall is south-east of the castle. It stands on 
rising ground, surrounded by a fine terrace; below, the 
ground falls away from it, opening out into a deep 
wooded basin, full of trees, shrubs, and rocks, with 
wooded hills in the distance, and, on the right, a pros- 
pect of the pretty lake and Belsay Crags beyond. Sir 
Charles Miles Lambert Monck, who travelled much in 
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Asia Minor and Greece, and lived some time in Athens, 
built the mansion from his own designs, and it is a 
building of simple beauty, one of the features notice- 
able in it being the large size of the stones used in 
its construction. Tt has a very fine cornice and entabla- 
ture. 

Close to the garden at the west end of the house is the 
Quarry whence the stone was hewn for building the 
hall. Sir Arthur Middleton, the present owner of the 
estate, is fortunate in having had ancestors with a 
taste for arboriculture; and che result of his 
predecessors’ love of trees is seen in the present 
beauty of the grounds. For nearly a mile the stone 
has been taken out of the solid rock in deep, 
narrow cuttings, winding in and out, and interlacing 
almost after the fashion of a maze. Theentrance to the 
Quarry is through a lofty arched tunnel in the stone, and, 
apparently keeping guard, several majestic trees rear their 
proud heads on high. Outside and inside the Quarries 
there is an amazing variety of tree life, and the different 
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tints of the foliage blend and contrast most picturesquely. 
Underwood, ferns, brackens, shrubs, and tall, stately 
trunks commingle on all sides, and are allowed to run 
at random, giving the place a wild and natural look, 
Yews, hollies, mountain ashes, silver birches, elms, planes. 
different firs, and other conifere, wave their branches 
promiscuously in the sweet air, laden in summer with 
the scent of the rhododendron. Against the biack back- 
ground of the yew, patches of whin and gorse stand out 
with a blaze of bright yellow. Vivid strong greens in 
astonishing variety and profusion delight the eye, and 
wild grasses, ferns, flowers, and tree roots fill up the 
crevices and hide the face of the rock. 

Up and down these wooded ravines one may wander, 
watching how here and there the trees at the top almost 
meet overhead, trying to shut out our view of the sky, 
whilst before and behind, as the gorge winds, the colours 
unite and make us believe we are in some deep, 
precipitous cleft in the rock from which all exit is 
debarred save by the opening through which the sky is 
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visible. Here verily is Lethe, for we are oblivious of all 
save the surrounding beauty. 








The Masstracpers. 





II. 
GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE BORDERERS. 


HHE insecurity of their possessions made the 
Borderers free and hospitable in their 
expenditure, while the common danger 
: bound the several clans together by assur- 
ances of inviolable fidelity, and even softened their 
mutual hostility by the tacit introduction of certain laws 
of honour and war. If they promised to conduct a 
traveller safely through the district infested by them, 
they would perform their promise, says an old writer, 
with the fidelity of a Turkish janissary: otherwise, 
woe be to him that fell into their quarters! Notwith- 
standing the occasional cruelties which 
marked their mutual inroads, the people 
on either aide do not seem to have regarded 
each other with violent personal animosity. 
On the contrary, they often carried on 
something like friendly intercourse, even in 
times of war. The Governments of both 
countries were not unnaturally jealous of 
their cherishing too intimate a connection ; 
and various ordinances were consequertly 
passed in Scotland, as well as in England, 
against irregular traffic and intermarrying. 
But neither law nor gospel was of much 
authority within sight of the Cheviots, 
except only in the halidoms, where com- 
parative peace and order reigned, Even 
down till the days of James the Second of 
England, North Tynedale was still looked 
upon as ‘‘a terra incognito, a waste of evil 
repute, the haunt of thieves and Border 
reivers, where no king’s messenger dared 
to show himself or to display the symbols 
of his authority.” Nay, the spirit of in- 
subordination was not wholly quenched 
there till a much latar date, for the king’s 
authority was defied on several occasions 
during the reigns of the first two Georges ; 
and within the memory of some who were 
but lately still living, as Macaulay in his 
“History of England” remarks, ‘‘the 
sportsman who wandered in pursuit of 
game to the sources of the Tyne found the 
heaths round Kieldar Castle peopled by a 
race hardly less savage than the Indians of 
California, and heard with surprise the 
half-naked women chanting a wild measure, 





whilst the men with brandished dirks danced a wap 
dance.” Music, songs, and ballads were the chief recreg. 
tion of the Borderers. The feats of their ancestors werg 
celebrated in simple, strong, masculine rhyme, chaunted 
to appropriate tunes. Some of these airs, such as 
““Kinmont Willie,” ‘* Hobbie Noble,” “Jock 0’. the 
Side,” and ‘‘ Johnnie Armstrong’s Last Good Night,” are 
still famous, 
MISRULE IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

One of the oldest documents illustrative of Border 
misrule is a Roll of Pleas held at Wark, in North 
Tynedale, in 1279, before justices itinerant commissioned 
by Alexander III. of Scotland, to whom that regality 
then belonged. From this letter it appears that plun- 
dering raids were then by no means infrequent. Thus, 
on the Sunday before the Feast of St. James, in the 
18th year of Alexander King of Scots, John of Hamelton 
and Thomas of Thirlwall plundered the good town of 
Wark of thirty oxen, each of the value of 10s. ; eighteen 
cows, each worth half a mark; one bull worth half a 
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mark; ‘and fifteen other cattle, each of the value of 5s. ; 
besides two hundred sheep, both wethers and ewes, each 
valued at twelve pence ; and the said John of Hamelton 
drove them to his park at Sewing Shields (Swyinscholes), 
and there uajustly detained them against the king’s 
peace. In the township of Haltwhistle certain unknown 
malefactors had broken into the house of Agnes, wife 
of William Pulayn, and bound her and her daughter 
Evota, after which they carried away all their gouds; 
and the township, not having been able to take the 
thieves, was placed at the mercy of the Crown for the 
neglect of this its duty. In the same year Thomas 
Russell, of Playnmellor, slew Robert, the son of Auger 
of Coanwood (Collanwood), in the town of Haltwhistle, 
and afterwards fled to the church and ‘“‘abjured the 
kingdom,” that is, perjured himself. like Cacus, in the 
eighth book of Virgil’s Aineid, by denying on oath that 
he had done the deed. From the north side of the fells, 
Alexander of Lothian, Arthur of Galloway, David of 
Clydesdale, and Hugo the Carpenter broke into the 
house of William of Fenwick, in Simonburn, bound the 
said William, and carried off his cattle. Some other 
reivers, having broken into the house of Robert of 
Unthank in Melkridge, South Tynedale. shut up Alicia 
his daughter in the meal ark, probably to prevent her 
giving the alarm. The clergy in those days were nct 
always free from the general failing of taking liberties 
with other men’s property. Thus, Beatrix of Whitfield 
summoned Thomas the Archdeacon of Northumberland, 
Master Hugo of Woodhall, John of Burton, and Thomas 
of Haydon, chaplain, for robbery and receipt of felony, 
&c. And the said Master Hugo and all the others 
appeared, excepting Thomas the Archdeaeon; but the 
testimony of the said Beatrix was not admitted, as it 





was proved by the bishop’s letters-patent that she was 
excommunicate. The accused, moreover, pleaded that 
they were clerks, and would not, on that account, 
answer to the court. Again:—Lymon the Clerk and 
Richard Alpendache, clerk, broke open the house 
of John the Fuller; Richard Alpendache was taken 
and imprisoned at Wark; but afterwards, at the 
assizes, was delivered over to the bishop as a clerk. 
William the Clerk of Whittield, fled the country 
for stealing a cow, and other evil deeds. Bates, 
the son of William, otherwise Williamson, and Gilbert 
Trutle, son of Adam with the Big Nose, fled for breaking 
into the house of Emma of Whitchester. A fellow, name 
unknown, who stole four geese in the town of New- 
brough, and was taken in the fact, had his ear cut off by 
order of Hugo de Terewithscheles, the coroner. Further 
up the Tyne, they seem to have dispensed with all legal 
forms. For Emma of Wenhope, near Kieldar, being 
taken for theft at Bellingham, was there decapitated ; 
and it was proved by twelve jurors that the townships 
cus off her head without first getting the coroner’s order ; 
whence they were “at the mercy of the crown.” The 
hamlets of Donkley, Thorneyburn, and Tarsethope were 
amerced in twenty shillings for lynch law of the same 
sort, having decapitated a nameless thief without the 
coroner’s sanction. 
EDOM OF GORDON. 

On the Scotch side, from the thirteenth century down- 
wards, the people, gentle and simple, were fully as 
turbulent and ungovernable as those on the English side. 
A specimen of their ongoings there may be given in the 
case of Edom of Gordon, who was deputy warden for his 
brother, the Earl of Huntly, in the reign of James the 
Third. Notwithstanding his responsible office, Edom 
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was one of the most unscrupulous reivers of his day and 
generation. The stronghold of the Gordons was in the 
upland part of Berwickshire, on a ‘‘ green knowe” on the 
edge of a moss, where it may still be seen; and from it 
Edom made frequent ravaging expeditions, mostly against 
rival lairds, under pretence of forcing them to keep the 
king’s peace. In one of these he killed Arthur Forbes, 
brother to Lord Forbes; and not long afterwards he 
summoned the house of Rodes, near Dunse, which be- 
longed to Alexander Forbes, another brother, who was 
then absent. The lady of Rodes, who is said to have 
been a very beautiful woman, refused to surrender the 
place without the sanction of her husband, and when 
summoned a second time she fired a pistol at the 
marauder, grazing his knee with the bullet. Whereupon, 


** Set fire to the house !” quo’ false Gordon, 
All wud wi’ dule and ire. 


This order was obeyed; fuel was brought and piled up 
against the door; and soon every room was filled with 
smothering smoke. The lady, together with her children 
and servants, twenty-seven persons in all, thus perished 
miserably. Forbes, according to tradition, arrived 
within sight of his homestead only to see it all in a 
blaze; and ere the foremost of his men could get forward, 
riding at full speed, ‘‘ baith lady and babes were brent.” 
Gordon, however, was pursued in ‘“‘hot trod.” Over- 
taking him on his way homewards, the bereaved husband 
**wroke his dear lady in his foul heart’s bluid.” 


THE BORDER CLANS. 

North Tynedale, which was specially well plenished 
with *“‘wild and misdemeaned people,” could furnish, in 
case of need, some three hundred armed men, horse and 
foot. There were four principal surnames or clans in 
the district, whereof the Charltons were the chief. In 
all services or charges impressed upon the country, the 
Charltons, or such as were under their rule, were rated 
for one half; the Robsons for a quarter; and the Dodds 
and Millburns for another quarter. Of every surname 
there were certain ‘“‘graynes,” branches, or families, the 
** headsman” of which led and answered for all the rest. 
The inhabitants of Redesdale, who lived rather more by 
the cultivation of the soil, were richer and more numerous 
than those of Tynedale, but they could not raise so many 
able and active men. Their principal names were Hall, 
Reed, Potts, Hedley, Spoors, Dagg, and Fletcher. Most 
of these names are still of frequent occurrence in or near 
the localities which they monopolised three or four hun- 
dred years ago. The Ogles, Shaftoes, Fenwicks, Forsters, 
Claverings, Horsleys, Herons, Tates, Thirlwalls, Feather- 
stons, Carrs, and others, who occupied different parts 
of Northumberland in clannish fashion, were only a little 
more civilized and orderly under the general leadership 
of the Percies than the most remote dalesmen. The 
Graemes, Nixons, Hallidays, Littles, Musgraves, Hens- 
lies, Pyles, Irvings, and Croziers, of Cumberland and the 
Debateable Land, were, on the other hand, a set of even 





more incorrigible savages than the Northumbrians, The 
Elliotts and Armstrongs of Liddesdale; the Scotts, 
Kerrs, Cranstouns, Turnbulls, Rules, and Rutherfords, of 
Roxburghshire, Selkirkshire, and parts adjoining; the 
Humes, Cockburns, Lauders, Lumsdens, Blythes, and 
Gordons, of Berwickshire; and the Maxwells, John. 
stones, Jardines, Glendinnings, Flemings, Mofiats, 
&c., of Nithsdale, and Annandale, could not easily be 
surpassed in anything that goes to make up the full- 
fledged reiver. 
CLANNISH FEUDS. 

These clans cultivated and cherished feelings of rivalry 
and ill-neighbourhood that bred mutual contempt and 
hate, and led to constantly recurring bloodshed on every 
occasion when the partisans met, whether at games, fairs, 
trystes, wapenshaws, or warden’s meetings, When ven- 
geance was to be sought, as was almost always the case, 
for some real or supposed wrong or injury done to a clans- 
man by any member, known or unknown, of another 
clan, no distance, whether of time or place, would excuse 
the party offending from the avenger of blocd. No Corsi- 
can vendetta could be more sternly, steadily, persistently, 
and mercilessly carried out than a Border feud. In 1511, 
Sir Robert Kerr, of Fairneyhirst, warden of the Scottish 
Middle March, was slain at a Border meeting by three 
turbulent Englishmen, named Starhead, Lilburn, and 
Heron the Bastard. Starhead, who was the chief 
offender, escaped as far as York, and for a time tried to 
conceal himself. But he was sought out by two of Sir 
Robert’s followers, named Tate, who brought his head to 
their new master, Sir Andrew or Dand Kerr, by whom 
it was exposed at the cross of Edinburgh, in memorial 
of the outrage. Lilburn was delivered up to justice in 
Scotland by the Engiish monarch, and died there in cap- 
tivity. Heron, who was the natural brother of Heron of 
Ford, escaped through a clever stratagem. He caused it 
to be rumoured that he was dead of the plague, got into 
a coffin, and had himself transported in it, so that he 
passed unsuspected through the party sent to arrest him, 
and afterwards kept out of the way till war occurred 
between the two kingdoms. His legitimate brother, 
Heron of Ford, was arrested, however, in his stead, and 
delivered up to James IV. as a substitute for the real 
culprit. 

NORTHUMBRIANS AT FEUD. 

Northumbrian gentlemen of family and fortune were 
not superior to the perpetration of murders in cases of 
clannish feud. In April, 1517, two members of the 
house of Horsley petitioned and obtained immunity of 
the Church (doubtless for a material consideraticn) for 
having, at Gorfen, a place between Morpeth and Long- 
horsley, murdered Christupher Clavering, of Calaly, 
and John Carr, of Hetton, There was a long-standing 
feud between the Selbies of Norhamshire and the 
Reveleys of the same; also between the Rutherfords 
of Kochester, and the Turpins, Pawstons, and others, 
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for “‘slaughters done and not agreed for.” Sir Robert 
Bowes, in his report upon the state of the Borders in 
1550, tells us there were then two or three such 
«malicious displeasures ” hanging amongst surnames in 
Redesdale, as between the Andersons, the Hedleys, the 
Pottses, and the Weatherheads; and he adds, speaking 
generally of the young gentlemen or headsmen of 
Northumberland in his time, that ‘“‘their regard for 
truth in depositions about their quarrels is so indifferent 
that it were perilous to give credence to them, without 
the evidence of the complaining party being confronted 
with that of the accused.” Gray, writing a century later, 
says: ‘“‘The people of this country have one barbarous 
custom amongst them: if any two be displeased, they 
expect no law, but bang it out bravely, one and his 
kindred against the other and his. They will subject 
themselves to no justice, but in an inhuman and 
barbarous manner fight and kill one another. They run 
together in clangs, as they term it, or names. This 
fighting they call their feids—a word so barbarous that 
I cannot express it in any Other tongue.” Gray, it is 
plain, was no great linguist; for clan, or clang as he 
spells it, does not signify name at all, but tribe, family, 
children, descendants of one father, while feid is the 
same as feud, a good old Saxon word, signifying a 
deadly quarrel between families or factions, leading 
to a combination of kindred to revenge the death of 
any of their blood on the offender and all his race. 
THE MURDER OF DE LA BASTIE. 

In the year 1516, the Scottish Regent, John Duke of 
Albany, having enticed the Earl of Home to Edinburgh, 
and seized upon, tried, and beheaded him, upon accusa- 
tions which are not known, committed the wardenry 
which his lordship had held to a French knight, the 
Chevalier de la Bastie, remarkable for the beauty 
of his person and the gallantry of his achievements. 
But Lord Home’s friends, numerous, powerful, and 
unscrupulous, were equally desirous to avenge the death 
of their chief and to be freed from the dominion of a 
So Sir David Home of Wedderburn, one 
of the fiercest of the name, laid an ambush for the 


foreigner. 


unfortunate warden, near Langton, in Berwickshire. 
De la Bastie, seeing his life in danger, was compelled 
to fly, in the hope of gaining the castle of Dunbar; 
but, near the town of Dunse, his horse stuck fast in a 
bog. The pursuers came up and put him todeath. Sir 
David Home tied the head by the long locks which the 
deceased wore to the mane of his horse, rode with it 
in triumph to Home Castle, and placed it on a spear 
on the highest turret. The hair is said to be yet 
preserved in the charter chest of the family. 
A RAID OF THE KERRS. 

In the month of October, 1522, the little village of 
Whitley, on the skirts of Shilbottle Moor, was visited by 
a party of Merse and Teviotdale marauders, headed by 
Mark Kerr, of Cessford, an ancestor of the Dukes of 
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Roxburghe, who, in revenge for some real or fancied 
injury, had sent word to the Earl of Northumberland 
that he would come within three miles of his house of 
Warkworth, where his lordship then lay, and give him 
light to put on his clothes at midnight. The Scots in- 
tended to set the village on fire; but there was no fire to 
be had in any of the houses, and they had forgotten, it 
seems, to bring flint and fizzle with them. So they 
murdered a poor woman instead. The people of the 
surrounding district fired the beacons, which were always 
kept ready for such emergencies; but the ruffians 
managed to return home in safety. 
RAIDS INTO THE MERSE AND TEVIOTDALE. 

In revenge for this outrage, the earl let slip a hundred 
of the best horsemen of Glendale, who made a nocturnal 
raid across the Tweed, retiring at daybreak. This band 
burned the town of Coldingham, with all the corn and 
provisions laid up in it, to the amount of above a 
hundred marks sterling, and also burned two places 
nigh adjoining thereto, called Plenderguest and the 
Black Hill, and brought away 23 persons, 60 horses, 
and 200 head of cattle. They intended to have also 
burned Kelso, with all the corn in that already 
important market town; but day broke too svon to 
permit them; and they were fain to content themselves 
with their night’s work, dexterously performed so far, 
and get back safe to Wooler by the nearest ford. 
Shortly afterwards, however, ‘‘thanks to the Holy 
Trinity,” as a letter writer of the day expressed himself, 
two of the Earl of Shrewbury’s captains, Lords Ross 
and Dacre, pillaged and burned Kelso, and in the 
following year Dacre returned, in company with the 
Earl of Surrey, with about ten thousand men, and 
reduced the monastery and town to ashes. Surrey 
likewise stormed and set fire to Jedburgh, after a 
desperate conflict ; but a panic having taken place among 
his men during the night, owing to a sudden onslaughs 
on them by the Jed foresters, after they had concluded 
that all resistance was over, he fled precipitately over 
Carter Fell into Redesdale, leaving fifteen hundred 
troopers’ horses behind him, which the Scots secured. 
The tumult was so great, that the English imputed it to 
supernatural interference; and Surrey alleged that the 
devil was seen six times during the confusion, even as 
Castor and Pollux used to be seen in the old Roman wars. 
The men of Teviotdale, however, followed the flying foe 
right over the fells, and amply revenged the loss they had 
sustained by harrying the English Border, which they 
swept over like a flight of locusts, from Ainwick to 
Tweedmouth and Norham. 
equally unfortunate, it ought to be stated, along other 
parts of the Border line; for the Earl of North- 
umberland having ‘*let slip secretly them of Tynedaie 
and Redesdale, for the annoyance of Scotland,” prayinz 
God to send them all good speed, Sir Ralph Fenwick led 
the men of Tynedale, and Sir William Heron the mer of 
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Redesdale, on a foray into Teviotdale ; and on the 3rd of 
October, 1523, Surrey wrote from Newcastle to Cardinal 
Wolsey that he knew, by men of the country, but net as 
yet by the captains, that both Fenwick and Heron had 
made ‘‘very good rodes,” having gotten much inside 
gear, cattle, horses, and prisoners, and returned without 
loss. Whereupon King James V. of Scotland, writing to 
Henry VIIL., complains that the greatest of all the 
“attempts ” that had been made against his lieges during 
the whole war had been committed upon the Middle 
Marches by certain cf Henry’s lieges of the surnames of 
Dodd, Charlton, and Milburn, under the leadership of 
Sir Ralph Fenwick, who had come within the grounds 
of Teviotdale, reft and spoiled sundry goods, murdered 
five men, and left others in peril of death. 
SIR RALPH FENWICK IN TYNEDALE. 

On this occasion, Sir Ralph Fenwick led a willing 
army against the hereditary foe; but, as has happened 
to other great leaders, his supporters were soon arrayed 
against him. Not ten months afterwards, he was once 
more in North Tynedale, on an altogether different 
errand. This time it was to apprehend William Ridiey, 
who had been concerned in the murder of the chief of 
the Featherstonhaughs in South Tynedale. He had 
with him a force of eighty horsemen, and appears to 
have taken up his quarters in the tower of Tarsett. 
The North Tynedale men had no goodwill to his being 
there. Ridley, being an outlaw, was of course deeply 
sympathised with by them. So William Charlton, 
of Bellingham, who had two hundred stalwart retainers, 
“bound and bodily sworn upon a book always 
to take his part,” assembled part of them dili- 
gently, set upon Sir Ralph, hindered him of his 
purpose of attacking Ridley, and chased him out of 
the district, ‘‘to his great reproach.” But the in- 
sult thus offered to the king’s majesty, in the 
person of Sir Kalph Fenwick, was speedily avenged by 
Lord Dacre, who seized the person of William Charlton, 
and also took, at a wedding party where he was present, 
Roger Charlton, bis brother, and Thomas Charlton, of the 
Careteth, ‘“‘by whom all the inhabitants were governed, 
led, and ready at their commandment.” Dacre, in his 
report of this affair, describes these three as pledge- 
breakers, and receivers of the stolen goods procured by 
the other marauders; and he advises that they should be 
forthwith judged and executed, as they doubtless were. 

THE ROBSONS. 

Immediately after the seizure of these ‘‘headsmen,” 
Lord Dacre commanded the inhabitants of Tynedale to 
meet him the next Sunday in Bellingham Church. The 
Robsons, however, one of the surnames, held out, and 
would not give pledges ; whereupon his lordship sent out 
a party that night, and seized four of the surname, and 
among them Robert Robson, the fourth headsman, whom 
he at once, and for the terrifying of the others, executed 
on the spot. WituramM Brockiz. 
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The Town and Bort of 
Sunderland, 





UNDERLAND, a port of great renown, and 
amongst the Registrar-General’s twenty 
largest towns, is, after all, if we are to speak 
strictly, one of the least of places. It covers 

no more than 2194 acres. Almost the whole of the 
great town popularly known as Sunderland is really 
Bishopwearmouth ; but the municipal borough also 
includes the townships of Monkwearmouth and Monk- 
wearmouth Shore, whilst the parliamentary boundary 
takes in the township of Southwick. To all this Sunder- 
land preper bears but a very small proportion. Without 
seeking to be minutely accurate, it may suffice to say that 
the river Wear on the north, Sans Street and Numbers 
Garth on the west, Coronation Street and Adelaide Place 
on the south, and the sea on the east, are the boundaries 
of the ancient township of Sunderland. If it were 
possible to ‘* beat the boundaries ”—which it is not, since 
they pass through many private houses and other inac- 
cessible places—the whole circuit could be traversed in a 
journey of about two miles. But whilst confining our- 
selves to the southern side of the river, we must include 
Bishopwearmouth in our present conception of Sunder- 
land. 

Bishopwearmouth emerges from the dim shades of 
antiquity in the will of King Athelstan, who died in 940. 
He says, ‘‘I give to St. Cuthbert (meaning thereby the 
bishop and monks then established at Chester-le-Street), 
the delightful town of South Wearmouth, with its appen- 
dices, that is Weston (Westoe), Offerton, Silksworth, the 
two Ryhopes, Burden, Seaham, Seaton, Dalton, Dalden, 
and Heselden, which places the malignity of evil men 
long ago stole from St. Cuthbert.” That Sunderland is 
not mentioned in this enumeration of the appurtenances 
of Bishopwearmouth shows, I think, that it had then 
no distinct existence. Indeed, it is not till we reach the 
twelfth century that we meet with any certain mention 
of it, and possibly not by name even then. There is a 
Sunderland mentioned in Bishop Pudsey’s great survey 
the Boldon Buke, which, from a reference to a mill-dam, I 
am strongly disposed to identify with Sunderland-by-the- 
Bridge, near Croxdale. There also we may probably 
seek for that Sunderland wherein a woman, named 
Sierith, was freed from a fever which troubled her twice 
every day, by the good offices of the Saint of Finchale, 
as we are told in Reginald’s ‘‘ Life and Miracles of St. 
Godric.” Even in the important charter granted by 
Pudsey, between 1163 and 1186, to the burgesses of 
Wearmouth, which implies in some of its grants the then 
existence of an important port. Sunderland is not men- 
tioned. When, in the next century, we come to the 
charter of Henry III., we still find that Sunderland is not 
named. The earliest employment of the name Sunder- 
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land which I have met with that can with certainty le 
identified with the Wearside port occurs in a monetary 
account of the year 1311, wherein Bishop Bek’s receiver 
renders a statement of the sums he had received from the 
fee farms of the boroughs of Darlington, Auckland 
Gateshead, Wearmouth, Sunderland, and Stockton. In 
1354 we find Bishop Hatfield leasing the borough of 
Sunderland, with its fisheries, to Richard de Hedworth 
for a period of twenty years, at an annnal rent of 20s. A 
long series of similar leases follows. 

During the civil wars of Charles I. Sunderland was a 
place of considerable importance. Whilst Newcastle was 
garrisoned by the Royalists, Sunderland was held by the 
Parliamentarians, whence they sallied forth to the battle 
of Boldon Hill. Surtees has preserved a fragment of 
what he calls ‘‘a genuine Sandgate ballad,” which 
evidently alludes to the opposing military attitudes of the 
great boroughs of the Tyne and Wear. 


Ride through Sandgate both up and down, 

There you'll see the gallants fighting for the crown ; 
All the cull cuckolds in Sunderland town, 

With all the bonny bluecaps, cannot pull them down. 


Sunderland possesses few objects of antiquarian in- 
terest. The old church of Bishopwearmouth was almost 
totally destroyed in 1806, when the present edifice was 
built. Of the older structure the iocal historians tell us 
“the architecture was supposed to be as old as the days 
of Athelstan”; but such fragments as remain are not 
earlier than the thirteenth century, and from Hutchin- 
son’s description it is clear that no part was much older. 
In the immediate vicinity of the church is a large open 
space, still known as ‘‘The Green.” Round this green 
the primitive vill of South Wearmouth gathered. The 
green was an indispensable feature of every village settle- 
ment ; but in most cases, as the village developed intoa 


town, this space became too valuable to be allowed to re- 
main unoccupied. Bishopwearmouth is fortunate in still 
retaining this interesting remnant of its earliest times, 
which also, I rejoice to add, yet retains its greenness. 

The parish church of Sunderland is neither an ancient. 
nor a modern edifice. It was built in the days of Queen 
Anne, and is a genuine example of the church architec- 
ture of that period. It does not occupy the site of any 
earlier edifice, for Sunderland itself was only made a 
parish by Act of Parliament in 1719. It is a large brick 
structure, and retains almost all its original fittings, 
amongst which are the royal arms and those of Bishop 
Crewe. A more gloomy and depressing interior it would 
be hard to find. 

The Town Moor of Sunderland must not be forgotten 
—formerly an open green space, of about seventy acres, 
at the east end of the town, whereon the burgesses and 
stallingers had the privilege of stints, and whereon, too, 
at one time, annual races were held. The rights of the 
burgesses and stallingers were a repeated and fruitful 
cause of litigation. But the moor, at least so far as 
its stints are concerned, is now a thing of the past ; and 
though a large part of it yet remains an open space—the 
especial freehold of the juvenile footballers and cricketers 
of the neighbourhood—scarcely a patch of grass is left. 

Of modern Sunderland strangers are often led to form 
a very unfavourable impression. A guide book, which is 
generally considered authoritative, gives the following 
description :—‘“*Sunderland ranks high among British 
seaports, but the whole town is black and gloomy in the 
extreme, and the atmosphere is so filled with smoke 
that blue sky is seldom seen, especially in the lower 
part of the town, which consists for the most part 
of a mass of small, dingy houses, crowded together, 
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SOUTH QUAY, SUNDERLAND, 
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BODLEWELL FERRY, SUNDERLAND. 


intersected by lanes rather than streets, 
Dirt is the distinctive feature, Earth, air, 
and water are alike black and filthy.” It js 
needless for me to say that this account jg 
libellous. Without claiming that Sunder. 
land is in any sense Arcadian, or even that 
1t is one of the most desirable places jy 
England for residence, it is yet fair to say 
that sunshine penetrates its skies ag fre. 
quently as it does those of most towns of 
its size, that some of its streets are broad 
well formed, and clean, and that it rte 
good shops, pleasant suburbs, and hundreds 
of excellent houses. Of other advantages 
I shall speak presently. Some years ago] 
was travelling to the North. One of the 
occupants of the same carriage was 
Yorkshireman, whose home was in the 
West Riding. He was a victim of asthma, 
He was on his way to Sunderland, where, 
he told me, he had spent a few weeks in 
every year for many years past. Theair of 
Sunderland did him more good, he assured 
me, than the air of Scarborough, Southport, 
or Buxton. 

The principal street of Sunderland is the 
High Street, which stretches in a waved 
line from near the parish church of Bishop- 
wearmouth, almost to the docks at the east 
end of the town—a distance of more than 
a mile. It seems hard to realize that not 
more than a century ago part of this street 
was still a country road, bounded by green 
hedgerows. Hutchinson, writing about 
the year 1785, speaks of the ground which 
borders High Street being ‘‘now eagerly 
sought after by persons of opulence and 
trade, who have arranged handsome villas 
on each side of the road, so that ina few 
years the buildings of these places will 
meet.” Where are those handsome villas 
now? Two of our engravings are views in 
High Street. One of these, ‘‘ Upper High 
Street,” shows the best and busiest part of 
the thoroughfare. The spectator is looking 
westward, and a little before him, on the 
right, Bridge Street branches off, leading 
by the famous Sunderland Bridge to the 
neighbouring town of Monkwearmouth, and 
to the roads to Shields and Newcastle. Our 
second view of the same street, “Lower 
High Street,” depicts a more shady neigh- 
bourhood, a neighbourhood whick grows 
more shady still as we go forward in 
the direction in which we are looking. 
The building on our left, with the arcade 
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of open arches, is the old Exchange, built in 1813, and 
now used as & Seamen’s Institute, whilst the street 
which branches off on the same side a little further 
away—Bodlewell Lane—leads down to a long, narrow, 
unsavoury thoroughfare, known, not inappropriately, 
as “Low Street.” Eastward this street terminates at 
the commencement of the Quay, parts of which used 
to be designated Custom House Quay, Ettrick’s Quay, 
end Bowes’s Quay, but the whole of which is now 
known generally as the ‘South Quay.” On the land 
side of the Quay there are a few quaint old buildings, 
and views may be got, looking seaward, which are 
worthy of the artist’s attention. A view of the Quay, 
as seen from the river, forms one of our illustrations. 

Our last engraving is a view of the stairs which lead 
down to the Bodlewell Ferry. Two ferries are still main- 
tained at Sunderland, but they have lost their ancien 
importance. Before the erection of Sunderland Bridge 
they were of course the only means of transit across the 
river. We find, as early as 1153, the Bishop of Durham 
receiving a rent for a grant of the exclusive right of ferry 
over the river at Wearmouth. An unexpired lease of the 
same kind, held by one of the Ettricks of High Barnes, 
was purchased from the lessee by the commissioners of 
the new bridge in 1795. 

Sunderland is as well abreast of the spirit of modern 
progress as any town in the North. It has not only a 
public park, a public conservatory, and a public library, 
but also a well kept and well arranged public museum 
and art gallery. It has even stolen a march upon the city 
of the Tyne and got a new Town Hall. But Sunderland 
has one advantage which Newcastle can never attain. 
Scarcely more than a mile from the bridge is the charm- 
ing little sea-side village of Roker, with promenade and 
sands and park of its own. There, after his day’s labour 
is over, the artizan can spend his summer’s evening with 
his children. Roker is, of course, a delightful resort for 
the whole populace of Sunderland and the district, but I 
always think of it as especially a blessing for the toilers 
and the poor. J. R. Borie, F.S.A. 


Men of Mark Twit Tone and 
Tweed. 


Bv Richard Welford. 





The flathaniel Ellisons. 
NATHANIEL ELLISON, D.D., 1656-1721. 


“WHE first of the local family of Ellison who 

S| bore the name of Nathaniel was the seventh 

son of Robert Ellison, M.P., and his wife 
Elizabeth, sister of William Gray, author 

of the “‘Chorographia.” At what school he received his 
Preliminary education has not been ascertained. The 
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Rev. E. Hussey Adamson supposes that he would 
become a pupil in the flourishing free grammar school 
of his native town, to the oversight of which Amor 
Oxley, sequestrated from the head-mastership in 1645 for 
devotion to the Crown, had recently been re-appointed. 
Possibly, too, the literary uncle rendered useful assist- 
ance, imparting to the lad that passion for books and 
devotion to local history which characterised his man- 
hood and old age. 

Howsoever that may have been, the young man, 
destined for the Church, was sent in due course to 
Oxford and entered at St. Edmund’s Hall. He was 
alected (June 22, 1677) on two years’ probation, scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, the authorities there relaxing 
their rule as to age, and admitting him after he was 
nineteen, as they had done but once, a hundred years 
before, in the case of “the judicious” Hooker. On the 
22nd February, 1678-79, according to Anthony Wood, 
he was admitted to the degree of M.A., and soon after- 
wards, Dr. Wood, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
who had married a sister of Sir James Clavering, oi 
Axwell, made him one of his chaplains, and conferred 
upon him the Archdeaconry ot Stafford, with a prebend’s 
stall in Lichfield Cathedral. 

Local preferment came in due course, though not in 
so pleasant and approved a manner as was desirable. 
The Rev. John March, royalist vicar of Newcastle, 
conceived that he had the right of bestowing as he 
pleased the morning lectureship of All Saints’ Church, 
and on the 2nd of November, 1686, he gave it to Mr. 
Ellison. Some heat was engendered by the vicar’s 
proceeding, for it had always been considered that the 
Corporation, who provided the income of the lecturer, 
had the right to nominate him. In a warm controversy 
between Vicar March and Dr. James Welwood respecting 
a sermon in which the former had affirmed the duty oi 
passive obedience and non-resistance, Mr. Ellison’s 
appointment was one of the barbs which the doctor 
launched at his irate clerical antagonist. It may be 
questioned whether, if the nominee of the vicar had not 
been an Ellison, the Corporation would not have showed 
their resentment in a tangible form. But having no 
objection to the man appointed, they overlooked the 
method of his appuintment, and while Mr. March lived 
they took no formal step to visit upon him their dis- 
pleasure. The very day after he died (December 3, 1692), 
they met and issued an order to stop the stipend of £90 
per annum which they contributed to the vicar’s income, 
“and not to pay to it any future vicar upon any 
pretence or account whatsoever.” Subject to this 
reduction of income, Leonard Welstead became vicar ; 
but his tenure of office was unusually brief. He died 
on the 13th November, 1694, and Bishop Smith of 
Carlisle conferred the living upon Mr. Ellison. 

To mark their satisfaction at the election of a towns- 
man to the highest ecclesiastica] position amongst them, 
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the Corporation rescinded their sweeping resolution 
about the stipend, and agreed to renew their contri- 
bution of £90 per annum. Further, they undertook to 
repair the chancel of St. Nicholas’ and to ‘‘beantify” 
the altar, or Holy Table, there. At the same time Mr. 
Ellison set the vicarage house in order. That venerable 
abode of the vicars of Newcastle, situated in Westgate 
Street, was a building of uncertain age and irregular 
formation, which had suffered greatly dumng the siege 
of Newcastle, fifty years before, and had been patched 
into a temporary but incommodious domicile. Mr. 
Ellison, at his own expense it is to be presumed, 
effected great improvements in the house, enabling 
Bourne to describe it in his time as being more 
‘beautiful and convenient than it was wont to be, 
having been repaired and enlarged in the year 1694, 
by the Rev. and Worthy Dr. Ellison, the then 
Vicar.” 

Mr. Ellison took the degree of D.D. in 1702, and a 
couple of years later Bishop Crewe, who had already 
made him one of his chaplains, presented him to the 
rectory ot Whitburn. To these preferments the bishop 
added, in 1712, the 5th prebendal stall at Durham, 
upon which occasion the Corporation again showed their 
gratification by addressing a letter of thanks to his 
lordship. 
and preferments conferred upun their vicar. 
a man after their own heart, and they rejoiced at his 


They were evidently proud of the honours 
He was 


aspiritual promotions; he was one of themselves, an 
they delighted in his prosperity. Unfortunately, their 
He had been 


eighteen years vicar when he received the appointment 


pleasures were not of long duration. 


to the stall at Durham, and for only nine years longer 
was he permitted to minister amongst them. He died 
on the 4th May, 1721, and on the 7th was buried 
under the east window of the south aisle of St. 
Nicholas’. 

Dr. Ellison is described by Bourne, who knew him, as 
‘*a Man of good Learning and an exemplary Life, and 
was looked upon to be one of the best of Parish Priests 
for his constancy and usefulness in Preaching.” Alder- 
man Hornby, an antiquary and historical collector, 
states that he was “‘ generally esteemed a man of learning 
and piety, and an excellent preacher, who made large 
collections of valuable books, and appears not to have 
done so for the sake of having a great library, but for 
another purpose, which there is no doubt of, from the 
manuscript in the blank pages of every one that I have 
seen, in which there is always some account of the author, 
and necessary references to other works, which evidently 
show the great reading and laborious study of the writer.” 
The accuracy of Ald. Hornby’s observations is confirmed 
by a couple of books formerly belonging to Dr. Ellison 
which are now in the collection of the present writer. 
In these volumes are copious MS. annotations (some 
in the doctor’s writing, and some in that of a law 
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writer, but evidently penned from his dictation), accom. 
panied by his signature in a neat and firm hand as 
follows :— 





Some of the books he gave, a few months before his 
death, to St. Nicholas’ Library ; the remainder appear 
to have been dispersed. His own published Writings 
were few and unimportant. He contemplated, like 90 
many others, a history of Newcastle, and collected folios 
of material for that purpose, from which Brand, who was 
curate to his grandson, derived valuable information, 
after Bourne, whose inability to obtain the same privilege 
was a subject of great disappointment, had died with. 
out the sight. Three sermons constitute the whole of 
his contributions to local literature :— 

The Magistrates’ Obligation to Punish Vice. A Ser. 
mon Preach’d before the Right Worshipful the Mayor, 
Aldermen, Sheriff, &c., at the Parish Church of St, 


Nicholas, October 8, 1699. Upon the Election of the 
} By Nathaniel Ellison, Vicar of Newcastle, 


Mayor. 
Published at the Request of the Mayor and Aldermen. 
London: Printed by W. B. for Richard Randell, Book- 
seller in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, &c., 1700. 4to. 34 pp. 
Of Confirmation. A Sermon Preach’d before the 
Right Reverend Father in God, the Right Honourable 
Nathanael Lord Crewe, Lord Bishop of Durham. At 
the Parish Church of St. Nicholas, in Newcastle-upon- 
‘Tyne, June 23, 1700. By Nathanael Ellison, Vicar of 
Newcastle. London: Printed for John Wyat at the 
Rose in St. Paul’s Church-yard. MDCCI. 4to. 24pp, 


The Obligations and Opportunities of doing Good to 
the Poor. A Sermon Preach’d before the Right Wor- 
shipful the Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, Sheriff, &c., of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. At All Saints Church on All 
Saimts Day, 1709. Upon the Opening of a Charity School 
there. By Nathanael Ellison, D.D., Vicar of Newcastle. 
Published at the Request of the Trustees. London: 
Printed for Richard Randell, Bookseller in Newcastle- 
upon-yne, 1710. 4to. 30pp. 

In the correspondence of Bishop Nicolson, of Carlisle, 
are two letters from Dr. Ellison, one on the subject of 
the religious societies of his day, and the other relating 
to Robert Rhodes, the benefactor of St. Nicholas’ and 
other Newcastle churches. Thoresby, the Yorkshire 
antiquary, states that the world was expecting from him 
a history of the Church of Durham, but there is no 
evidence that Dr. Eliison ever made preparations for such 
a work. 

By his marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of Anthony 
Isaacson, of Newcastle (at St. Andrew’s, April 27, 1691), 
Dr. Ellison had three sons and seven daughters. Of the 
former, John became vicar of Bedlington, as described in 
a previous article, Nathaniel succeeded to the living of 
Kirkwhelpington and Lesbury, and Robert settled a 
Otterburn—a country squire and justice of the peace 
Three of the daughters married clergymen, another was 
united to her relative John Isaacson, and a fifth became 
the wife of William Fenwick, of Bedlington. 
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flathaniel Ellison, fA... 
1737-1798. 

Dr. Ellison’s son, Nathaniel, the vicar of Kirkwkelp- 
ington and Lesbury, was an M.A. of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, and died on the 27th February, 1775, without 
issue. About him nothing of public interest is recorded. 
His nephew, Nathaniel, son of John Ellison, the doctor’s 
first-born, was baptised in 1737, studied at Lincoln and 
Merton Colleges, Oxford, and obtained the living of St. 
Andrew’s, Newcastle, on the resignation of his father, in 
1766, He was aman of ability, and rose, partly by his 
own merits, and partly by family influence, to be vicar 
of Bolam, perpetual curate of Doddington, and domestic 
chaplain to the Earl of Tankerville. The lectureship, 
or curacy of St. Andrew’s, he held for thirty-two years, 
during eleven of which he was assisted by the historian 
of Newcastle, the Rev. John Brand. Dying on the lst 
August, 1798, aged 61, he was buried at St. Nicholas’, 
where there is a marble tablet to his memory. 

This Nathaniel Ellison married, January 12, 1773, 
Jane, daughter of Colonel Noel Furye, of Farnham, 
Berks, by whom he had numerous children. His eldest 
son, Nathaniel, to be noticed presently, was an eminent 
lawyer; his second son, Peregrine George, until his death 
a few years ago, was a well-known solicitor in New- 
castle; the fourth son, Noel Thomas, fellow of Baliol 
College, Oxford, became rector of Whalton, Northumber- 
land, and Huntspill, in Somerset, and died in 1859; 
Sarah, his third daughter, married Ralph Bates, Esq., 
of Milbourne, and Elizabeth married Major John Werge, 
by whom she had issue, Margaret, mother of Thomas 
Eustace Smith, Esq., formerly M.P. for Tynemouth, 
and Elizabeth, wife of the late Ralph Carr-Ellison, Esq., 
of Dunston Hill. 





flathaniel Ellison, 
1786-1861. 

The last man of mark in the Ellison family who bore 
the name of Nathaniel was the learned judge, still 
remembered by many readers as Mr. Commissioner 
Ellison of the Newcastle Court of Bankruptcy. Born 
in Newcastle on the 19th of March, 1786, the eldest son 
of the Rev. Nathaniel Ellison, Vicar of Bolam, he 
received his preliminary training at Durham Grammar 
School, and was admitted a commoner of University 
College, Oxford, on the 18th October, 1802. He was 
elected to a fellowship at Merton College in 1807, and 
took his M.A, degree in 1810. Being destined for the 
profession of the law, he became a member of the 
Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn, and was called 
to the bar on the 22nd November, 1811. 

Soon after his call, Mr. Ellison was appointed by 
Lord Chancellor Eldon one of the Commissioners of 
Bankruptcy in London, an office which he held till the 
establishment of a regular Bankruptcy Court there, under 
Lord Brougham’s Act, in 1832. For the next ten years 


he practised at the Chancery Bar. Upon the extension 
of the London system of bankruptcy to country districts 
in 1842, he received from the Crown the office of Com- 
missioner of the District Court which was then first 
established in Newcastle, with bankruptcy jurisdiction 
extending over the counties of Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, and Durham. He held that 
important office down to the time of his death, a period 
of nineteen years, having for his Registrar Mr. W. 
Sidney Gibson, an enthusiastic antiquary, author of that 
magnificent work, ‘‘The Monastery of Tynemouth,” and 
other books and pamphlets of local interest. 

The writer of a biography of Mr. Ellison in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for January, 1861 (Mr. W. Sidney 
Gibson probably), tells us that Mr, Ellison brought to 
the discharge of his duties judicial qualities of a very 
high order, His great reading and long experience had 
stored his mind with a profound knowledge of tie law; 
his retentive memory gave him a ready recollection of 
authorities and cases bearing on points in dispute before 
him; and his impartiality, urbanity, and patience were 
not less conspicuous than his learning. His judgment 
was so much respected that questions arising between 
the assignees and parties not within the Commissioner’s 
primary jurisdiction were very frequently, by their 
consent, left to his decision ; he seemed to court judicial 
labours, and never spared himself pains in the adminis- 
tration of justice. 

For some time before his death, Mr. Commissioner 
Ellison was absent from his court through illness, but 
he continued to manifest a lively interest in its opera- 
tions, and in discussing the altered law and procedure 
which the Bankruptcy Act of 1861 introduced on and 
after the 11th of October in that year. At length, on 
the 9th of December, a couple of months atter the Act 
came into force, he could not be restrained from attending 
the court. He took his accustomed seat, and received 
from Mr. Joseph Watson, President of the local Law 
Society, the congratulations of the legal profession on 
his apparent recovery. It was his last appearance. 
Returning to his house at Stote’s Hall, Jesmond, he 
sank rapidly, and on the morning of the 12th December, 
the third day after his visit to the scene of his judicial 
labours, he expired. His remains were buried in 
Jesmond Cemetery. 

Mr. Ellisop married Frances, widow of W. P. Greg, 
Commissioner ot Bankrupts, by whom he had an only 
son, Nathaniel Frederick, and an only daughter, 
Caroline, who became the wife of the late Rev. John 
F. Bigge, rector of Stamfordham. 





Robert Ellison, 
COMMONWEALTH M.P. FOR NEWCASTLE, 
Robert Ellison, kinsman and friend of the first historian 
of Newcastle, and a Parliamentary representative of the 
town during one of the most perilous periods of English 
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history, was the second son of Cuthbert E}lison, merchant 
adventurer (by Jane, daughter of Christopher Tle) and 
great-grandson of Cuthbert No. 1, the founder of the 
Newcastle branch of the Ellison family. He was bap- 
tized at St. Nicholas’ Church on the 2nd of February, 
1613-14, and possibly received his education at the then 
newly-constituted Royal Free Grammar School, under 
that “‘learned and painfull man to indoctrinate youth in 
Greek and Latine,” the ‘Reverend Master Robart 
Fowberry,” and the succeeding headmaster, Edward 
Wigham. Losing his mother when he was five years 
old, and his father when he was but fourteen, he married, 
as soon as he came of age (March 29, 1635) Elizabeth, 
daughter of Cuthbert Gray, and sister of the author of 
the **Chorographia.” Thereafter, taking up his freedom 
of the Merchants’ Company, to which he was entitled 
by patrimony descending through three generations, he 
commenced business in the town en his own account. 
Whatsoever may have been his prospects of a successful 
commercial career at the outset, no long time elapsed 
before they became clouded and uncertain. The country 
was drifting into trouble with Scotland, and verging 
upon a state of civil war. Five years after nis marriage, 





General Lesley was in possession of Newcastle, and every 
branch of local trade and industry was atastand. The 
part which he played in the struggie does not clearly 
appear. He was but a young man, and his name is not 
found among those of the townspeople who took sides 
in the bitter controversies of that dreadful time. When, 
on the 19th of January, 1642-43, Sir John Marley 
announced to the court of the Newcastle Merchant 
Adventurers that money must be raised immediately 
for the payment of the garrison, then three months in 
arrear, the assessors, who apportioned the several sums 
to be advanced by the brethren, assessed upon Robert 
Ellison a contribution of six pounds. The amount of the 








assessment shows, by comparison with others, that he 
was a substantial burgess, but it affords no clue to his 
opinions. Perhaps, like many others, he was a moderate 
Royalist in the early stages of the conflict, and was 
gradually drawn into taking the side of the Parliament 
by force of circumstances. Among the anti-Royalists 
he was certainly found when Newcastle had been stormed 
and taken. For on the 5th of December, 1644, seven 
weeks after the capture of the town, his name appears 
in the journals of the House of Commons in a series of 
important resolutions affecting the government of New. 
castle. The House, on that occasion, displaced, disabled, 
and disfranchised the Mayor, Sheriff, Recorder, Collector 
of Customs, and several of the Aldermen. In place of 
Sir John Marley, Mayor, they appointed “*Mr. Henry 
Warmouth”; in the room of James Cole, Sheriff, they 
put “Mr. Robert Ellison.” At the same sitting they 
elected a committee of fourteen persons to sequestrate 
the estates of local delinquents, and ‘“*Mr. Robert 
Ellison ” was one of the fourteen. The year following 
(March 4, 1644-45) he was admitted to the freedom of the 
Hostmen’s Company of Newcastle; a couple of months 
later the Merchants’ Company elected him one of their 
assistants in place of Captain Robert Whyte, who had 
been killed at the storming of the town the previous 
October. On the 20th of June the same year, proposi- 
tions, signed by himself and Edward Man, Town Clerk 
of Newcastle (and his fellow-assistant in the Merchants’ 
Company), concerning the management of collieries 
belonging to local delinquents, were submitted to 
Parliament. 

Thus prominently taking part in public life, Mr. 
Ellison began to be considered competent for more 
responsible duties. A vacancy in the representation 
of the town had occurred by the disablement of Sir 
Henry Anderson, and in September, 1645, the Long 
Parliament ordered it to be filled up. Many of the 
electors turned their eyes towards Mr. Ellison; others 
favoured the Mayor, Mr. Warmonth. So it happened 
that these two men, who had been chosen by Parliament 
to replace Royalists in the leading offices of the muni- 








cipality, were pitted against each other in a Parliamentary 
contest. Through some informality in the issuing of thé 
writ the election did not take place till the middle of 
the year 1647. Both candidates went to the poll, and 
Mr. Ellison was beaten ; but his friends, being dissatis- 
tied with the result, petitioned for an inquiry, and won 
the ear of the House. On the 23rd July in that year 
Parliament decided that the election was null, and 
ordered a new writ to issue. Again Mr. Ellison was 
nominated, again he had a rival, and again that rival 
was the Mayor of the town. This time, however (Decem- 
ber 1, 1647), he triumphed ; the Mayor, Thomas Ledgard, 
was defeated. 

Elected to the highest honour that his fellow-townsmen 
could bestow, Mr. Ellison took his seat in Parliament 
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as the colleague of John Blakiston. Between these two 
popular representatives of Newcastle there cannot have 
been much incommon. Blakiston was an ardent Repub- 
lican, prepared to go the full length of his opinions, even 
though that course might overturn both Church and 
Crown. Ellison, from all we can learn of him, was a 
reformer who, while earnest in his dexsands for redress 
of grievances, hoped to obtain them within the ancient 
lines of the Constitution. For a couple of months after 
taking his seat he took no part in the proceedings of the 
House. His name first appears in the journals on the 
93rd February, 1647-48, when he was appointed a member 
of a committee to which the House referred ‘An 
Ordinance for the more strict preservation of the Lord’s 
Day, and all other days set apart by Authority for 
Publick Fasting and Humiliation.” He occupied a 
similar position on the 16th June, 1648, upon an 
ordinance for “‘abolishing Deans, Sub-deans, Chapters, 
&e., and the sale of their possessions.” In August 
following, the House, passing an order for payment of 
the garrison at Holy Island, desired Mr. Blakiston and 
Mr. Ellison **to take care of this business.” And there 
nis Parliamentary record ends. John Blakiston’s name 
ruus through the journais till death removed it; Robert 
Ellison’s appears no more till the Commonwealth was 
dying. The omission is striking. It indicates that for 
some reason or other Robert Ellison ceased his attend- 
ance at Westminster within a year of his election. 

What was that reason? Local history affords no clue, 
and conjectures are dangerous. The most probable 
answer to the question is that he did not approve of the 
course upon which, in the autumn after his election, 
Parliament embarked—a course which led to the arraign- 
ment, trial, and execution of the king. Many members 
of the House disapproved of these violent proceedings— 
somany, indeed, that on the 6th of December Colonel 
Pride, accompanied by a military force, went down to 
Westminster, seized forty-two representatives of the 
people, and stopped a hundred and sixty more frum 
entering the Chamber. The object of this outrage, called 
“Pride’s Purge,” was to eliminate from Parliament the 
party who were inclined towards the monarchy. Robert 
Ellison, it is supposed, was one of Pride’s victims, and 
thus the omission of his name from the journals receives 
an intelligible explanation. From a list of members of 
the Long Parliament, taken in 1652, a few months before 
its dissolution, it appears that both seats for Newcastle 
were vacant. 

When the Commonwealth, drooping through three 
Parliaments summoned by Cromwell, and one convened 
by his son and successor, approached its end, and the 
Army invited the scattered members of the Long 
Parliament to resume their functions, Robert Ellison 
became once more a candidate for tie representation 
ot Newcastle, and was successful. Since his previous 
@ppearance in the political arena, he had devoted himself 
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to business, rescuing out of the wreck and ruin of civil 
war various commercial enterprises in which he was 
engaged, and building up a considerable fortune. He 
had acquired valuable landed estate at Hebburn and 
Jarrow, and at the time of his election was serving the 
office of High Sheriff for the county of Durham, having, 
a few weeks before, contracted his davghter Elizabeth 
in marriage to William, son of Edward Fenwick, of 
Stanton, High Sheriff of Northumberland. 

Returning to Westminster in April, 1660, Mr. Ellison 
assisted in the restoration of the monarchy, and took an 
active part in the transaction of public business. As 
soon as the House assembled, he was placed upon the 
Committee for Privileges and Elections. Within a 
month afterwards he was serving upon four other 
committees of importance. Then the Corporation of 
Newcastle, who had paid him nothing for his previous 
attendance in Parliament, found means to recognise the 
value of his services. In the municipal accounts for 
September in that year appears the following entry :— 


Paid Mr. Robert Ellison, by order of Common 
councell, the sum of £100 in parte paymente of his 
sallarye the time he sate as burgesse for this towne in the 
longe parliament, the yeares 1647 and 1648; so paid £100. 


‘**The time he sate as burgesse”; *‘the years 1647 and 
1648”; these phrases, it is to be observed, indicate the 
duration of Mr. Ellison’s first Parliamentary mission, and 
indirectly confirm the report of his exclusion by Colonel 
Pride. Curiously enough his second period of representa- 
tion covered an equally short term. He helped to pass 
through the Commons a Bill for giving members to the 
county of Durham, was entrusted with the carrying 
up of that Bill to the House of Lords, and served upon 
numerous committees ; but after the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment in December, 1660, he appeared in the Legislature 
nomore. Sir John Marley and Sir Francis Anderson, 
two uncompromising royalists, were restored to power in 
the municipality, and to them was entrusted the repre- 
sentation of Newcastle in the ‘* Pensionary Parliament” 
—the first of Charles IT. 

In his commercial and domestic life Robert Ellison 
found compensation for the comparative failure of his 
political career. Prosperous in all his business under- 
takings, he gathered under his roof-tree in the Side a 
happy and harmonious family. With them, a welcome 
and honoured guest, lived, a great part of his life, the 
literary brother-in-law and uncle, William Gray. It was 
in their home, probably, that Gray planned and prepared 
that second edition of his book which now, by the kind- 
ness of Mr. Ellison’s descendant, the late Lady North- 
bourne, finds an appropriate home in Gateshead Free 
Library. It was there too, doubtless, that he made. his 
will, expressing his acknowledgment of the ‘‘ comfort and 
contentment ” which he had experienced in his ‘* dwelling 
and cohabiting with them ” and bequeathing to them the 
most of his property. 

Fourteen children were born into the umted home 
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circle in the Side, of whom nine were living, when, on the 
last day of June, 1665, the first great shadow was cast 
upon it by the death of the wife and mother. Seven 
years later, when other of his children had married, and 
the domestic circle was narrowed to three or four of 
the youngest, Mr. Ellison took a second wife, Agnes, 
widow of James Briggs. Bereavements followed in rapid 
succession. William Gray, his faithful brother-in-law, 
died at the beginning of February, 1673-74; his second 
wife departed a few weeks later; and in May, 1675, he 
lost his son-in-law, William Fenwick of Stanton. He did 
not long survive these troubles. Making his will on the 
11th January, 1677-78, he expired on the 12th, and on the 
15th was buried in St. Nicholas’ Church. 








Hulne Abbep. 





NIN the heart of the great parks belonging to 
the Duke of Northumberland, between two 
and three miles from Alnwick Castle, on an 





eminence commanding the river Alne and 
looking across it to Brislee Mount, stands Hulne Abbey, 
or, more correctly, the remains of Hulne Priory. We 
have before given some particulars of this fine old mon- 
astic building (see Monthly Chronicle, 1888), and are now 
glad to supplement them with further information and 
the accompanying views. 

The curtain-wall is still standing, with two gateways, 
and with traces of corbelled turrets at the angles, and 
there are still three sets of the stone steps leading up to a 





HULNE ABBEY: THE TOWER. 


foot-walk on the top of it, whence a look-out was doubt- 
less kept in seasons of danger. Near the centre of the 
enclosure thus fortified, adjoining the rest of the build- 
ings, stands the additional protection of a tower, built by 
Henry, the fourth Earl of Northumberland, in 1488, as s 
tablet in the curtain wall testifies. Curiously, the accounts 
of the expenditure of John Harbottle, the receiver of the 
rents of this earl, have been preserved; and from them we 
have, not only corroboration of this statement, but word 
of the exact cost of the tower, which was £27 19s. 8d., in- 
cluding the construction of the archway which connects 
it with other portions of the buildings, the carriage of 
stone and lead, the price ot the carpenters’ work, and iron, 
new lock and keys. Recently the inscribed panel has been 
removed and placed indoors over a mantel-piece, on ac- 
count of its decay from long exposure to the weather, 
and the increasing illegibility of the inscription; and a 
fac-simile has been placed in its stead in its old place. It 
reads :— 


IN THE YEAR OF CRIST JHU MCCCCLXXXVIII 

THIS TOWR WAS BILDED SIR HEN PERCY 

THE FOURTH ERLE OF NORTHUBERLAD OF GRET HON. AND 
WORTH 

THAT ESPOUSED MAUD YE GOOD LADY FULL OF VIRTUE AND 
BEWT 

DAUGHT’R TO SIR WILLIAM HARB’RT RIGHT NOBLE AND 
HARDY 

ERLE OF PEMBROCK WHOS SOULIS GOD SAVE 

AND WITH HIS GRACE COSARVE YE BILDER OF THIS TOWER 


The arcading of the cloisters has disappeared, but we 
may still see the green central square, and the walls of 
several of the buildings that clustered round. North- 
wards are the remains of a long and narrow church, 
shown in our illustration, with its gables intact, its 
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single and double-light windows, doorways, sedelia, and 
part of its columniated piscina in situ, and a sacristy 
opening from the chancel on the south side. Eastwards 
are two long buildings, one of which is allowed to be the 
kitchen, and the other considered by some authorities to 
be a refectory, and by others a chapter-house. A chapel 
has been converted into a keeper’s house. We may see 
the bath and well, the bakehouse and offices, the sites of 
farmery, malt-kin, mill, and other possessions. The 
chambers in the tower are of noble proportions, and are 
kept in good repair, as are some apartments west of the 
cloisters; and there is a charming oriel in one of them, 
shown in the view, from which there is a grand prospect 
over the sylvan scenes around. These are supposed to 
possess a remarkable resemblance to the characteristics of 
Mount Carmel, in the Holy Land, which is said to have 
been the reason the site was selected for the foundation of 
the monastery. Gatherings of all kinds occasionally hold 
their meetings and enjoy their recreations in the prior’s 
old apartments, owing to the courtesy of the noble owners 
of the possessions of the monastery; and the strong 
tower of the Earl of Northumberland still does good 
service. 

It is estimated, that the paths and drives in Hulne 
and Aluwick Parks extend to forty-seven miles in 
length, and the high stone wall encompassing them 
measures about twelve miles in circumference. The 
beauty of the varied scenery is much enhanced by the 
Alne, which in some places flows placidly, and in others 
sparkles in little cascades over rocky impediments, and 


in others, again, falls in dashing cataracts down deep 
descents. Here and there glades open among the forest 
trees, and in other places sheltered pastures spread out, spill 
known by the names mentioned in old charters given to the 
monks hundreds of years ago. Everywhere wild flowers, 
ferns, and mosses are abundant. Some of the silver firs, 
by a spring called Our Lady’s Well, or the Lady’s Well, 
are of enormous height. Many of the monarchs of the 
forest have the appearance of being old enough to have 
seen the white-robed figures from the abbey on their 
errands of piety ; and one old tree, specially, known as 
the trysting-tree, midway between Alnwick and Hulne, 
is accredited with being the rendezvous of the friars of 
both abbeys. Saran WILson. 








aA familp of Artists, 





T is not often that three members of the same 
family acquire distinction, more or less 
marked, in the same profession. But this 
is just what has happened in the case of 

three of the sons of the late Henri F. Hemy, musical 

composer and teacher, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Charles Napier Hemy, the distinguished marine 
painter, the eldest of the three brothers, was born in 
Blackett Street, Newcastle, on May 21, 1841. It is 
recorded of him that he could draw before he could 
read. Be this as it may, at the age of twelve he 
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exhibited so much promise that he was sent to study at 
the local school of art under Mr. W. C. Way. When 
he was between thirteen and fourteen years of age, he 
was sent to Ushaw College, where he imbibed a de- 
votional spirit that impelled him to join the Dominican 
fraternity. Afterwards he went to a monastery at Lyons, 
with the intention of joining the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. But his health proving precarious, he was 
obliged to abandon the idea. He, therefore, threw himself 
into the study of painting with greater zest than before. 
Mr. Hemy entered the bonds of matrimony about the age 
of 25, and was fortunate in the choice of a lady with ample 
means, thus enabling him to escape the struggles and 
temptations that beset the usual path of the artist. 
Shortly after he married he went over to Antwerp for the 
purpose of studying at the Academy of Arts in that city. 


x 





Here he remained for a couple of years, acquiring much 
valuable knowledge and experience, and associating with 
many rising artists, amongst them Mr. Alma Tadema. 
Mr. Hemy painted many pictures after the style of Baron 
Leys, of the Antwerp Academy, showing considerable 
fidelity to his master. But he subsequently returned to 
marine painting, for which he had always exhibited a 
strong partiality. Mr. Hemy’s pictures have been before 
the public for many years. His picture ‘‘Saved,” pub- 
lished by Boussod, Valadon, and Co., is perhaps the best 
known. Works by Mr. Hemy, descriptive of the Cornish 
coast and Cornish fishermen, have been seen on the walls 
of the Royal Academy and the principal exhibitions. 
Some years ago he went to reside at Falmouth, where he 
built an artistic residence, which is well stocked with brie- 
a-brac. Mr. Hemy’s yacht, the Van der Meer, is well- 
known in every creek and cove of Cornwall. It is fitted 
up with a studio, and from it, in any weather, he is able 








to obtain those realistic effects for which his paintings are 
remarkable, Our portrait is reproduced from a Photo. 
graph taken in 1887 by Mr. F. Hollyer, 9, Pembroke 
Square, Kensington, London. 

Thomas Maria Madawaska Hemy, who was born off 
Murter Var Rocks, near the Brazilian coast, in 1852, on 
board of the passenger ship Madawaska, bound to 
Australia, is the sixth son of the late Mr. Hemy. The 
early years of young Hemy, after being educated in 
Newcastle, were spent at sea, during which he met with 
many adventures, including shipwreck. Returning to 
Tyneside at the age of 21, he, like his elder brother 





studied art under Mr. W. C. Way. Two years after- 
wards, we find his works hung on the line at the Dudley 
Gallery ; the following year he was in evidence at the 
Royal Academy. Then he spent a couple of years at 
the Antwerp Academy of Arts, where he learnt figure 
drawing. Acting upon the advice of his friends, he went 
to reside at Sunderland, but has since taken up his resi- 
dence in London. During one of Mr. Hemy’s visits to 
the- metropolis he received a commission to paint a picture 
in commemoration of Lord Charles Beresford and 
Engineer Benbow’s gallantry up the Nile. “Running 
the Gauntlet” was the name given to this work, which - 
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was a distinguished success. It was despatched on 
a tour in the provinces, and met with much approval, 
engravings of it being in great demand. The original 
work was purchased by Lord Charles Beresford. Another 
picture that has helped to build up Mr. Hemy’s reputa- 
tion is entitled ** Women and Children First,” which was 
reproduced by Messrs. Boussod and Valadon. ‘‘Rescue,” 
an engraving of which appeared in the Graphic, has 
made the tour of the provinces. But his latest and most 
ambitious work is a representation of the heroic rescue of 
the passengers of the Danemark by Captain Murrell 
and the crew of the Missouri. 
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Bernard Benedict Hemy, second son of the late Mr. 
Hemy, was born in 1845 in Eldon Street, Barras 
Bridge, Newcastle. At the age of seven years he had 
his first experience of the ocean, his parents having 
decided to undertake a voyage to Melbourne, Australia, 
in the clipper ship Madawaska, on board of which his 
brother, T. M. Hemy, was born. He spent about two 
years and a half in Australia, during which time the 
gold fever broke out, and he obtained his first impressions 
of a gold-seeker’s life by going with his father to the 
diggings of Ballarat. When the family returned to 
Tyneside, Benedict also studied art under Mr. Way, 
but only for a time. Like his younger brother, 
he betook himself to the sea; like his elder brother, 
he prepared for the priesthood. But neither the 
ocean nor the priesthood seems to have suited him. 
So, like both his brothers, he turned his attention 
to art. Specimens of his works have been hung in 
the Dudley Gallery and the Suffolk Street Exhibition, 
London ; also, at the autumn exhibitions at Liverpool. 
Mr. Hemy is married to Miss Elizabeth Tinwell, the 
grand-daughter of Mr. William Tinwell, author of the 





well-known arithmetic. Our portrait is from a photo- 
graph by Messrs. H. Sawyer and Sons, North Shields. 








The Buntings, 





“3]\ HE common bunting, corn bunting, or bunting 
) lark (Emberiza malaria) is well known in 
the Northern Counties, as elsewhere, where 
the land is well cultivated and abounding 
in grain and grass. In summer it breeds plentifully in 
corn fields and meadows, where its humble and rather 
monotonous song may be frequently heard, sometimes 
from a hedge, but more frequently from a tall spike of 
corn or high weed in the meadows. The various 
members of this family are closely allied to the Passerine, 
or sparrow family, in which are included the various 
kinds of finches and linnets. 

The male of the corn bunting weighs nearly two 
ounces, and is about seven and a half inches long. The 
peculiarly shaped bill is thick and short, of a pale yellow- 
brown colour. The upper part is smaller than the lower, 
and fits closely, groove-like, into it when closed. The 
iris of the eye is dark brown, and over it a faint line of 
pale yellowish grey. The plumage of the head, back, 
wing coverts, and tail much resemble that of the 
skylark. The chin, throat, and breast are a dull whitish 
or yellowish brown—the latter colour in winter, the 
former in summer—marked on the sides with streaked 
spots of dark brown, not unlike the breast of the song 
thrush, but more lengthened lower down. The dark 
brown feathers of the back assume an olive tint in 








autumn. The wings have an expanse of thirteen inches, 
The tail, which is slightly forked, is dark brown, the 
edges of the feathers rather lighter coloured ; legs of pale 
yellow brown, with a tinge of red; the toes dull yellow, 
and claws deep brown. In plumage the female closely 
resembles the male, but she is rather shorter and 


slimmer. The nest is built on the ground, often in 
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grass and cornfields, sometimes among the grass under 
a hedge, and occasionally even in a low bush. 

The reed or black-headed bunting (Zmberiza scheni- 
culus), though by no means so common or well known as 
the yellowhammer, which will be next described, is 
known also as the chink, the black bonnet, the water 
sparrow, and the mourtain sparrow. It is a bird of the 
waste, and frequents and breeds in wet and marshy 
places, by brook sides among the reeds, and peat mosses 


where there is shrubby shelter. Mr. Hancock describes 
it as “‘a resident, common everywhere in both counties ” 
—that is, in marshy places especially. It is, however, 
a partial migrant in different localities, and many, as the 
winter sets in, make their way southwards for warmer 
localities. The male bird, conspicuous by its black 
**cap”’—hence one of its popular names—is larger and 
more handsomely plumaged than its mate. Both birds 
are sprightly and active in their movements, and elegant 
in appearance. They are wary and shy, and cannot be 
closely approached, except in the nesting season, when 
they are very solicitous for the safety of their nests and 
young. The length of the male is about six inches and 
aquarter. The short and stout bill is dusky brown above 
and of a paler shade beneath, and the iris of the eye is 
dark brown. From the base of the bill a white streak 
passes downwards, where it meets the white collar 
which cuts off the black “‘cap” of the crown and sides 
of the head, The black feathers assume reddish-brown 
tips after the autumnal moult until the following spring, 
and the colour becomes greyish white. The breast is a 
dull bluish grey-white, darkest on the sides, where it is 
also streaked with brown. The feathers on the back are 
blackish, bordered with a warm brown, interspersed 
with grey, which latter colour prevails lower down, the 





shafts of the feathers being dusky. The wings expand to 
a width of nine inches and three-quarters. The greater 
and lesser coverts are dusky black, each feather being 
broadly margined with rufous coloured streaks, and the 
variegated plumage, with the glossy black “cap,” gives 
the bird quite a smart appearance. The tail is rather 
long and slightly forked, the two outer feathers on each 
side being white, with an oblique dusky brown patch at 
base and tip. The legs, toes, and claws are dusky 
brown. The female is somewhat smaller than the male, 
and as she lacks the black head of her mate, she 
might easily be taken for a meadow pipit, as both birds 
sometimes breed in similar localities. The food of the 
black-headed bunting consists of insects and the seeds of 
reeds and aquatic plants. The vocal powers of the bird 
are small, and Meyer renders its note by the word 
‘*sharrip,” pronounced quickly, not unlike that of the 
house sparrow. The note is most frequently heard when 
the bird perches on bushes or reeds. ‘*The reed buntings,” 
says Mudie, “‘are rather energetic in the air, and active 
in many of their motions, those of the tail especially, 
which are more rapid than even in those of the wagtail. 
The tail is considerably prolonged, spread, and forked 
at the extremity. The habit which the bird has of 
clinging to the flexible culms of the aquatic plants, 
with free use of its bill, so that it may bruise the husks 
and pick out the seeds, renders the powerful and ready 
motions of the tail, as a means of balancing, absolutely 
necessary. The security and even grace with which it 
rides, when the stems are laid almost level with the 
water, now on one side and then on the other, are well 
worthy of notice. It not only adheres as if it were part 
of the plant, but it contrives to maintain nearly the same 
horizontal position, with its head to the wind. In action, 
though not in song, it is the most interesting bird that 
inhabits the same locality.” The nest, generally a neat 
structure, is usually in the vicinity of water, and seldom 
far from the ground. 

The yellow bunting or yellowhammer (Zmberiza 
citrinella) is a bird with which few schoolboys are 
unacquainted from of its conspicuous yellow plum- 
age. Mr. Hancock describes it as a ‘‘resident, and 
common everywhere in the two counties.” As might be 
expected, it has quite a variety of common names in 
divers parts of the country. It is known as the yellow 
bunting, yellow yowley, yellow yeldring, yellow yorling, 
yellow yoit, skite, &c. In the Northern Counties the 
most popular name of the bird is yellow yowley; and on 
the Scottish Border it is known as the yellow yorling 
and yoit. In a recent notice of a visit to the Isle of 
Arran, it is stated by the writer that the bird is known 
there as the Scottish canary. The yellowhammer wa 
once plentiful in and around Jesmond Dene, New- 
castle. The plumage of the male bird is some 
what variable, though the yellow colour predominates 
The head, breast, and sides are of a bright yellow, with a 
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few streaks of dusky black and brown on the crown, 
The upper plumage and wing coverts are reddish brown, 
tinged with yellow. The wings extend to the width of 
eleven inches. The bird’s song is humble and devoid 
of much variety. It is plaintive, and has been translated 
by English schoolboys into the words, ‘‘A very little 
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bit of bread and no-o c-h-e-e-s-e!” The Scottish school- 
boys, on the other hand, translate the yellowhammer’s 
song into, ‘‘De’il, de’il, de’il tak ye!” The yellow- 
hammer, if not a bird of augury, is considered a bird of 
evil omen in Scotland, and is—or at least was—ruthlessly 
persecuted from ignorant motives. The ‘“‘march of 
intellect,” it is to be hoped, has now blown this cruel fig- 
ment to the winds. Mudie refers to the absurdity as not 
being unknownin England. ‘The abundance and beauty 
of birds,” he says, ‘‘do not in any way win them favour. 
Boys destroy the nests of yellow buntings from mere wan- 
tonness, and in some parts of the country break their 
eggs with a sort of superstitious abhorrence. What first 
gave rise to superstitions so absurd, and so contrary to all 
that we are taught to know of the nature of spiritual 
things, it is not easy to say; but, to the credit of the 
times, they are fast wearing out.” 


Che North-Countryp Garland 
of Song. 


By John Stokoe. 





SHOW ME THE WAY TO WALLINGTON. 


melody is, to use a colloquial phrase, ‘as 
old as the hills.” The ballad that was 
originally sung to it is lost in hoar an- 
tiquity. The verses that were most recently sung to it 
are said to have been composed by a person of the name 
of Anderson, the miller of Wallington, who hunted with 
his landlord on a certain grey mare. On rent days, 
Anderson, who was a good piper, used to go with the 
other tenants to pay his rent—but not with money. 
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Taking his pipes under his arm, he amused landlord and 
tenants with his favourite tunes and songs all day long. 
The result of his piping was that he returned home with 
a receipt in full for the rent in his pocket, singing in 
triumph all the way to his little grey mare. The tune is 
in 9-8 time, and has been a favourite with small pipes 
players from time immemorial. It affords excellent 
opportunities for good players to indulge ad libitum in 
those variations they so much fancy. 
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show me the way to Wal - ling - ton. 


O, canny lad, O, 

Show me the way to Wallington. 
I’ve got a mare to ride, 

An’ she has a trick o’ galloping ; 
T have a lassie beside, 

That winna give o’er her walloping. 
O, canny lad, O, 

Show me the way to Wallington. 


Weel or sorrow betide, 

I'll hae the way to Wallington. 
I've a grey mare o’ my ain 

That ne’er gives o’er her galloping ; 
I have a lass forbye, 

That I cannot keep fra’ walloping. 
O, canny man, O, 

Tell me the way to Wallington. 


Sandy, keep on the road ; 

That’s the way to Wallington, 
O’er by Bingfield Kame, 

And by the banks o’ Hallington ; 
Through by Bavington Ha’, 

And on ye go to Wallington ; 
Whether you gallop or trot, 

Ye’re on the way to Wallington. 
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Off like the wind he went 

Clattering on to Wallington ; 
Soon he reached Bingfield Kame, 

And passed the banks o’ Hallington ; 
O’er by Bavington Syke 

The mare couldn’t trot for galloping. 
Now, my dear lassie I’ll see, 

For I’m on my way to Wallington. 








Soin Clapton, Solicitor anv 
Antiquarp. 





p= SIEATH overtook, on the 14th of July, 1890, 
the oldest and probably best known citizen 
of Newcastle—the venerable John Clayton, 
who died on that day at his residence, The 
Chesters, near Hexham, in the ninety-ninth year of his 
age. Mr. Clayton, who was born on the 10th of June, 
1792, and is believed to have been the oldest solicitor on 
the rolls, was the third son of Nathaniel Clayton, of 
Westgate House, Newcastle, and Walwick Chesters, 
Northumberland, Town Clerk and Clerk of the Peace 
for Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The Claytons claimed descent from the Claytons, of 
Clayton Hall, in the parish of High Hoyland, York- 
shire, a family settled in that county for many genera- 
tions. It was in connexion with commercial pursuits 
that we find the descendauts of the Yorkshire squire, 
John Clayton, first appearing in Newcastle nearly a cen- 
tury and a half since. They were members of the 
Merchants’ Compary and the Hostmen’s Company, and 
filled municipal offices in the Corporation of the town, 
where the names of Snow Clayton, Robert Clayton, and 
other members of the family figure with “‘credit and 
renown.” The father of Mr. John Clayton, a man of 
great ability and astuteness, was, however, the person who 
laid the foundation of the wealth and influence of the 
family in Newcastle; and though, as King George the 
Third remarked of Lord Stowell and Lord Eldon, “it is 
rare to find two Scotts in one family,” the son was equal, 
if not superior, in point of ability, acuteness, industry, 
and intellectual power, to his remarkable father. 

About the year 1796, Mr. Nathaniel Clayton purchased 
the estate of Walwick Chesters, on the west bank of the 
North Tyne, in the parish of Warden, and within a short 
distance of Chollerford Bridge. This estate, which 
formerly belonged in succession to the North-Country 
families of Errington and Askew, contains a part of the 
Roman wall, the foundations of the Roman bridge across 
North Tyne, and the site of a Roman station ; and it is 
not improbable that these remains may have stimulated 
and encouraged in the mind of Mr, John Clayton that 
taste for the study of Roman antiquities which, during 
the whole of his life, formed his principal relaxation from 
the severer labours of his profession. 

Mr. Nathaniel Clayton had five sons. They were all 
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men of remarkable natural ability, and those of them who 
distinguished themselves the least were always credited 
by the public with the possession of talent which would 
have made them remarkable if their easy circumstances 
and comfortable social position had nut taken away the 
motive for exertion. The eldest son, Nathaniel, was 
educated at Harrow with Byron and Peel, and was after. 
wards called to the Bar. Byron mentions him in his diary 
as being a school monster of learning, talent, and hope, 
and remarks with a tone of regret that he did not know 
what had become of him. He became one of the London 
Commissioners in Bankruptcy, who from their number— 
seventy—were called by the legal wits ‘The Septuagint,” 
When they were swept away by a newer system, Mr, 
Nathaniel Clayton received a retiring pension. Upon this, . 
and the income of the large fortune he inherited from his 
father, he led a pleasant lounging life. His intelligence, 
his ability, his experience, and his wit made him the delight 
of his club in the season, and the much-sought guest of 
country houses in the autumn and winter. He hated, 
however, the Arctic atmosphere of country social gather- 
ings, and made himself a little society at The Chesters, of 
which he was the social sun, diffusing pleasant life and 
warmth about him. He was never worried with the 
torments of matrimony, and the intelligent company of 
his sisters sufficed for him, with the addition of one or two 
intimate friends and neighbours. He died at The Chesters 
at a good ripe age, having won the esteem and goodwill 
of those who surrounded him, and having left behind him 
the impression that he might have earned fame, power, 
distinction, and the enmity of half his class had he put 
his powers to use. Michael, the fourth son, was bred 
to the lower branch of the profession, and succeeded 
to the head of the business which the careful forethought 
of his father had founded in London many years before 
Matthew, the fifth son, who, like his elder brothers, was 
an attorney and a bachelor, was one of the most capable 
leaders of the Conservative party in the North. He 
discharged, till his death in 1867, the duties of Clerk of 
the Newcastle Court of Conscience, in which he virtually 
performed the functions of a judge until the court itself 
was abolished. The Rev. Richard Clayton, Master of 
the Hospital of St. Mary Magdalene, the youngest son, 
was a divine whose career has already been sketched by 
Mr. Welford. (See Monthly Chronicle, 1889, p. 538.) 
His family of three sons are the inheritors of the name 
and reputation of the Clayton family. Mrs. Markham, 
one of the daughters of the first Town Clerk, died 
leaving a family, and the Rev. Richard Clayton left 
two daughters, one of whom was married to Mr. H. 
Allgood, and two sons, the eldest of whom, Mr. Nathaniel 
George Clayton, is now the head of the Newcastle firm, 
Mr. John Clayton having retired on the lst of January, 
1870, about a hundred years after his father entered on 
the study of the law. 

When Mr. Nathaniel Clayton was Town Clerk, the 
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salary of that official was nominally £60 per annum, viz., 
£10 as Clerk to the Common Council, £10 as Clerk to the 
River Jury, £30 for attendance on the Mayor, and £10 
for calling in the Corporation rents. On the appoint- 
ment of Mr. John Clayton on December 22nd, 1822, it 
was resolved that a salary of five hundred guineas be 
paid yearly to the Town Clerk in lieu of the various 
demands for the performance of the different duties. As 
the Town Clerk was also the solicitor to the Corporation, 
a large professional income was derived by him from that 
source. Mr. Clayton, besides being Town Clerk, held 
many other offices—Clerk of the Peace, Clerk of Judica- 
ture, Clerk to the Magistrates, Registrar of the Court of 
Conscience, Prothonotary of the Mayor’s and Sheriff’s 
Courts, Clerk to the Commissioners of Lighting and 
Watching, Attorney and Solicitor to the Corporation, 
County Treasurer, Clerk to the Visiting Justices of Luna- 
tic Asylums, Clerk to the Trustees of Gateshead and 
Durham Turnpike Road, Derwent and Shotley Bridge 
Road, Scotswood Road and Bridge, Steward of the 
Court Leet and Court Baron of the Manor of Gates- 
head, Steward of the Court Leet and Court Baron of 
Winlaton, Clerk to the River Jury, Clerk afterwards to 
the Tyne Improvement Commissioners, Joint Solicitor 
of the Newcastle and Carlisle, Newcastle and North 
Shields, and Durham Junction Railways; and he would 
no doubt have been called upon to act as Clerk of the 
Markets and Clerk of the Court of Pie-Powder had the 
occasion arisen. 

Mr. Clayton’s name will be intimately associated with 
the improvements effected by Mr. Richard Grainger, as 
well as with the development of the railway system of 
which Newcastle forms the centre. As one of the soli- 
citors of the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway Company, 
of the North Shields Railway Company, and of the 
Durham Junction Railway Company, he lent all 
the weight of his name, his wealth, and his ability 
tocarry through Parliament, in the face of determined 
opposition, the Acts necessary to authorise the construc- 
tion of these iron highways which his sagacity assured 
him were destined to exercise a great and important 
influence on the destiny of the North of England. 
On the 22nd of May, 1834, the Blaydon, Gateshead, and 
Hebburn Railway Bill, intended to connect the Newcastle 
and Carlisle Railway with a deep-water shipping place on 
the Tyne, received the Royal assent. On the 30th July in 
the following year, Messrs. John Brandling and Robert 
William Brandling obtained Parliamentary powers to 
construct a railway from Gateshead to South Shields and 
Sunderland, and the company formed to carry out this 
scheme constructed by arrangement the western portion 
of the first-named line from Redheugh to Hillgate, Gates- 
head, which was opened to the public on the 15th of 
January, 1839. The line from South Shields to Monk- 
Wwearmouth was opened on the 18th of June, 1839, and 
from Gateshead to Monkwearmouth on the 30th of 





August in the same year. In 1834, Mr. Clayton, in con- 
junction with Mr. Harrison, the father of the late Mr. 
T. E. Harrison, the eminent railway engineer, Mr. Woods, 
Mr. Marreco, and other gentlemen, was successful in 
forming a company, called the Durham Junction Railway 
Company, to make a railway from the Brandling Junction 
to the Durham and Sunderland Railway, including 
amongst its works the Victoria Bridge and Viaduct, of 
grand proportions, spanning the river Wear. The Royal 
assent was given to the Act of Incorporation on the 30th 
of June in the following year, and on the 24th of August, 
1838, during the meeting of the British Association at 
Newcastle the line was opened to the public. It was the 
construction of the Victoria Bridge which rendered 
practicable the bold scheme of Mr. Hudson for continuing 
the line of rails northward to Newcastle, after the 
cooling zeal of some of the promoters of the Great North 
of England Line would have allowed it to terminate at 
Darlington. 

Of scarcely less interest than the record of his municipal 
career are the reminiscences of Mr. Clayton’s connection 
with the River Tyne Commission. Previous to the with- 
drawal of the jurisdiction of the river from the Corpo 
ration of Newcastle, there were numerous local courts 
of inquiry held by commissioners specially appointed 
for the work. At all these inquiries Mr. Clayton had, of 
necessity, to appear as the defender of Newcastle and its 
river policy, and this very difficult task he performed with 
unfailing good temper and remarkable ability. When at 
length the struggle was over, and the authority hitherto 
possessed by Newcastle only passed into new hands in 
1850, Mr. Clayton was at once selected to fill the onerous 
post of Clerk to the River Tyne Commissioners. His 
connection with that body continued until 1874, when the 
death of Sir Joseph Cowen, the chairman, and the retire- 
ment of Mr. John F. Ure, the chief engineer, impelled 
him to retire also. 

On the 24th of August, 1852, the Archzological Insti- 
tute held its meeting at Newcastle, the session lasting 
nearly a week. On the 30th, the antiquaries visited the 
Roman Wall, and were hospitably entertained by Mr. 
Clayton at The Chesters. Dr. John Collingwood Bruce 
delivered a learned explanation of the great barrier 
to the assembled savants. A few years previously Mr. 
Clayton had succeeded in unearthing many remains 
of great interest on his estate—among others some of the 
works of the Roman bridge over the Tyne at Chollerford, 
and the entrance and foundation of the Roman station of 
Borcovicus. The address which Dr. Bruce afterwards 
delivered to the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Newcastle, explaining Mr. Clayton’s discoveries, was the 
beginning of the learned doctor’s famous work on the 
Roman Wall. 

Few public men in the North lived in greater privacy 
than Mr. Clayton. For public meetings upon any sub- 
ject he had little partiality, and, as might be anticipated, 
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he seldom took part in the proceedings of such gatherings. 
In politics he was a Conservative; he was born in the 
faith, and died in it, Almost the only meetings he at- 
tended were those of the Town Council and the Society 
of Antiquaries, and so long ag his duties called him to the 
former he was always at his post and always at home. 
The few public appearances he made as a speaker beyond 
the walls of the Council Chamber were chiefly at dinners. 
He spoke at the opening of the New Markets; he pre- 
sided at the grand dinner given in Newcastle to Mr. 
Macready, on the occasion of that great actor’s last visit 
to Newcastle; and he took the chair at the last of 
Thackeray’s lectures on the Four Georges. 


It was at a meeting of the Finance Committee of the 
Newcastle Corporation, held on Nov. 1, 1866, that Mr. 
Clayton first announced his intention oi resigning the office 
of Town Clerk. It was not until several months after- 
wards, however, |that the resolution of resignation was 
carried into effect, his retention of office being prolonged 
by a desire to carry to a successful issue the Magdalen 
Hospital Bill and certain other matters that were then 
pending. These objects accomplished, Mr. Clayton on 
the 5th of June, 1866, formally tendered his resignation 
of the offices of Town Clerk and Prothonotary of the 
Mayor’s and Sheriff’s Court, now known as the Burgess 
and Non-Burgess Courts, reserving, however, the office of 
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Clerk of the Peace for the county and town of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, which he retained till his death At the 
following meeting, which was held on the 3rd of July, the 
resignation was accepted, and the late Mr. R. P. Philip- 
son, by the unanimous vote of the Council, was installed 
in the vacant situation. 

In personal appearance, Mr. Clayton reminded the 
stranger, more especially when on horseback, of the late 
Duke of Wellington; only his seat in the saddle was 
scarcely so easy and graceful as was that of his Grace. 
His dress was always professional. Black dress coat, 
black vest, and black trousers, somewhat loose fitting, 
were the unvarying integuments in which his outer man 
were wrapped up summer and winter, morning and 
evening, when on business and when on pleasure, if, in- 
deed, he ever permitted himself to take pleasure. So 
consistently did he adhere to this style of costume that 
it is impossible for those who were familiar with his 
appearance to associate the idea of any other with him. 
Summer and winter he took a morning constitutional ride 
on the Town Moor, until old age overtook him. When 
the weather was unfavourable for out-door exercise, he 
walked an hour up and down the aisles of the New 
Market, or on the platform of the Central Station. 
Mr. Clayton was a familiar figure in the streets of New- 
castle for more than three-quarters of a century. Owing, 
however, to his great age and accompanying infirmities, 
he had not, for some years before his death, been seen 
among the people who knew him so well. 


North-Country WMitK& Humour. 





AN OVERFLOWING AUDIENCE. 

One night, when the Wear Music Hall, at Sunderland, 
was crowded to excess, a man fell from the gallery 
into the pit. A carpenter who was sitting in the pit 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Wey, that caps aall. The plyece is full, an’ 
one ower !” 

A HIGH WIND. 

During a very stormy night, an American sailor was 
crossing the river Tyne on the Shields ferry. ‘‘ Praise 
the powers,” he exclaimed, ‘* there are sufficient holes in 
my durned old stockings to let the wind go through without 
carrying off my new boots!” 

REBUFFING A BACHELOR. 

An old bachelor of an avaricious turn of mind came to 
the conclusion that, if he united his fortune with that of 
a certain well-to-do spinster, the result would be mutually 
advantageous. He therefore called upon the lady and 
broached the subject in this way:—‘‘Aa say, canny 
hinoy, aa think the Lord hes myed me for thoo, and thoo 
for me.” But the good woman was not of the same 


opinion, for she replied :—‘* Aa can tell thoo that, if the. 


Lord myed thoo for me, thoo’ll be flung on His hands, 
for aa’ll hev nowt te de wi’ thoo !” 
OOMING DOWN STAIRS, 

At a village not a score of miles from Bedlington, s 
miner, who lived in an upstairs flat, accidentally fel] 
down stairs. His wife, hearing the noise, ran to the scene, 
and called out :—‘“‘O Jack, hes thoo faallen doon stairs?” 
“Oh,” Jack replied, ‘‘it makes ne mettor; aa wes comin’ 
doon onnyway !” 

A MELTON MOWBRAY COAT. 

A Chester-le-Street character was bragging about the 
good appearance of a coat which had recently come into 
his possession. After setting forth all its superior qualities, 
he clinched the matter by bursting out :—‘‘Man, it’s a 
grand coat ; a real Melton Mowbray !” 


THE PITMAN AND THE MAGISTRATE. 

A pitman had to cross a railway every morning on his 
way te work. One morning he left the gate open, for 
which he was summoned to the police court. On being 
asked by the magistrate the reason he left the gate open, 
the pitman replied:—‘‘ Wey, noo, luik heor, aa had 
buttor an’ breed i’ yen hand, an’ ma hoggers i’ t’other, an’ 
ma picks ower ma back. Hoo could aa shut the gate, ye 
fond beggor ?” 

ROLLER TOWELS. 

A young married woman who resides at Windy Nook 
was desirous of giving her husband a pleasant surprise. 
She therefore bought some new white curtains and hung 
them against the window. When her partner returned 
from his employment, she retired to the back premises, 
leaving him to perform his ablutions alone. After wait- 
ing for some time, she was horrified to hear him exclaim: 
—‘‘Mary, these is varry bad rollor tooels; they’re full 
0’ holes !” 

FUNERAL HONOURS. 

A member of the Cullercoats Life Brigade called 
upon a.gentleman in the village, who was also a 
member of the brigade. ‘‘Hev ye got a Union Jack in 
the hoose, Mr. Jackson?” ‘‘No,” was the reply; “‘ what 
do you want a Union Jack for?” The fisherman ex- 
plained that another member of the brigade had just died, 
and that it was proposed to bury him with suitable 
honours, adding, ‘*We will de the same for ye, when ye 
dees, ye knaas !” 

TOOTHPICKS. 

Two pitmen from the neighbourhood of Newcastle 
visited London, and, after “‘seeing the sights,” they 
went to Spiers and Pond’s restaurant. A polite waiter 
attended upon them. ‘* Good evening, sir, what will you 
have?” ‘A good feed, man!” “And what may that 
be?” ** We want a good dinnor.” Motioning them to 
one of the many small tables, the waiter next queried, 
“ And what would you like?” ‘“‘Ivvorything.” After 
going through the several courses, a glass of toothpicks 
was brought; whereupon one visitor, nudging his 
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companion, asked, ‘‘What have we te de wi’ these?” 
“Chow ’em, like the othors, man.” Gravely each took a 
toothpick, and, after sucking it for a while, threw 
it under the table. The remainder were treated in the 
same way. As the men were leaving the restaurant, one 
of them remarked, ‘‘Them toothpicks wes varry tough, 
mistor, but we gat through ’em at the finish !” 
TOO MUCH BRASS. 

In the course of the performance of ‘‘ The Gondoliers ” 
at the Theatre Royal, Newcastle, when the brass in- 
struments in the orchestra were playing fortissimo, a 
man in the pit was heard to exclaim, “Be canny wi’ 
them cornets thor, or we'll nivvor heor a word o’ the 


opera !” 


Porth-Countrp Obituaries, 





On the 11th of July, Mr. George Black, chief partner 
in the Spittal Forge, died at Berwick. The deceased was 
a native of Ford, Northumberland, and was about 66 
years of age. 

The death was announced, on the 12th July, of Mr. 
John Ramsay, an old pitman who, along with Martin 
Jude and others, was prominently identified with the 
miners’ strike of 1832. Mr. Ramsay,.who was a native 
of Kenton, and had latterly resided at West Cramlington, 
was in the 82nd year of his age. 

Mr. Robert Swanson, who for a quarter of a century 
carried on business as a saddler in Gateshead, died 
suddenly at Cullercoats on the 12th of July. The 
deceased, who was an old political supporter of Mr. 
Joseph Cowen, was 64 years of age. 

On the 12th of July, the remains of Mr. Slight, who 
had been for twenty-seven years superintendent of the 
Presbyterian Sunday School, Maple Street, Newcastle, 
were interred in Elswick Cemetery. 

Mr. John Clayton, who for nearly half a century 
occupied the position of Town Clerk of Newcastle, died 
at his residence, The Chesters, near Chollerford, on the 
14th of July, in the 99th year of age. (See page 422) 

On the 15th of July, Mr. Joseph B. Simpson, a well- 
known tradesman in Middlesbrough, dropped down dead 
in his shop in that town. 

On the same day, at the Chestnuts, in the city of 
York, died Mr. Richard Welch Hollon, J.P. In 
memory of his wife, who died about ten years ago, and 
whose family had been long and honourably connected 
with Morpeth, the deceased gentleman founded, in 1881, 
the Mary Hollon Annuity and Coal Fund, transferring 
to the Morpeth Council for this purpose stock valued at 
£7,111 ls. 2d. The fund is found sufficient to yield a 
revenue equal to pay, in quarterly instalments, £10 
annually to each of 13 women and 12 men, “ who have 
been of good character and are over 60 years of age.” 
A drinking fountain was erected in the Market Place in 
1885 to commemorate Mr. Hollon’s name and munificence. 
The remains of the deceased, who was Lord Mayor of 
— in 1865, were interred in Jesmond Cemetery, New- 
castle, 

Mr. John James Horsley, general grocer and provision 
dealer, died suddenly at his residence, Belle Vue, 
Alnwick, on the 16th of July. The deceased was con- 


nected by membership with several public bodies in 
Alnwick. Mr. Horsley was the possessor of one of the 
finest private collections of silver and copper coins in the 
North of England. 

On the 16th of July, there also died Mrs. Lintott, wife 
of the Rev. Canon Lintott, Vicar of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Newcastle. The deceased lady took an active 
interest in the various organisations of the parish. 

On the 17th of July, the death was announced from 
Bath, in his 66th year, of the Rev. John Pedder, some 
time Fellow and Tutor of Durham University College, 
and Principal of Hatfield College, London. 

Mrs. Ann Snowdon, a niece of George Stephenson, the 
eminent engineer, died at Burradon on the 17th of July. 
She was the daughter of Joseph and Ann Burn, and was 
born at Woolsingham House, near Black Heddon, on 
August 23rd, 1812. 

Mr. James Thomson Milne, a native of Alnwick, died 
in Newcastle on the 18th of July, at the age of 51. The 
deceased was a poet of considerable merit, and was a fre- 
quent contributor to the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, 
winning several prizes in literary contests. 

Mr. Richard Forster, of Shincliffe Hall, died suddenly 
on the 19th of July, aged 45. The deceased was well 
known in the coal trade, and for many years was consult- 
ing engineer for the South Hetton and Murton Collieries. 
Latterly, however, he had resided at Shincliffe Hall. 

The death occurred suddenly, on the same day, of Mr. 
William Morton, of Gateshead, who was for upwards of 
twenty years in the employment of Messrs. Davison and 
Sons, Phenix Flour Mills, Close, Newcastle, and as a 
traveller for that firm was very well known and widely 
respected throughout the North of England. 

On the 19th, also, died the Rev. John Kelly, for many 
years minister of St. Andrew’s English Presbyterian 
Church at Hebburn, and the editor of many literary 
works, 

Mr. William Henry Atkinson, of Brighton Grove, 
Newcastle, a well-known artist in stained glass, likewise 
died on the 19th of July. He was 36 years of age. 

On the 21st of July, the death was announced of Mr. 
John Witham Liddell, a well-known Northumbrian 
farmer, of Rot Hill, near Whittingham, and formerly of 
Middleton; near Morpeth. 

On the same day, at Newbiggin-by-the-Sea, died Mr. 
Charles Atkinson, solicitor, of Morpeth. 

Mr. T. G. Hurst, managing owner of Seaton Delaval 
Colliery, and one of the leading representatives of the 
North of England Coal Trade, died, on the 22nd of July, 
at his residence, The Cedars, Osborne Road, Newcastle, 
at the age of 66. 

On the 24th July, the remains of Mr. Wm. Cole, of 
Low Fell, were interred in Lamesly Churchyard. The 
deceased, who was 82 years of age, bad for well nigh 
sixty years occupied a prominent position in connection 
with the Wesleyan body. 

On the 25th July, Mr. Wilfrid Tyzack, for many years 
manager of the South Medomsley Coal Company, died at 
his residence near Dipton, at the age 36 years, 

On the same day, died Mr. Robert Stephenson, one of 
the oldest inhabitants of West Hartlepool, in which town 
he had conducted a successful drapery business since 1856, 
and in the public life of which he had taken an active 
part. 

The Rev. Jonas Hoyle, vicar of Christ Church, Gates- 
head, died very suddenly on the 28th of July. The rev. 
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gentleman was ordained a deacon in 1865 by the Bishop 
of Ripon, and after working as curate in the diocese of 
York for four years, came to Gateshead in 1869, as curate 
under the late Archdeacon Prest at St. Mary’s. He 
remained there until 1874, at which time the then new 
edifice of Christ Church was completed, and in recognition 
of his faithful work, and in response to what was known 
to be the desire of a large number of the inhabitants of 
the newly-formed district, the late archdeacon appointed 
Mr. Hoyle to be the first incumbent of Christ Church. 
Since that time he had continued to develop the work in 
connection with the parish, and had gathered around him 
a large congregation. The deceased gentleman left a 
widow, five daughters, and two sons. 

Mr. William Aldam, of Frickley Hall, near Doncaster, 
and of Healey Hall, near Riding Mill, Northumberland, 
died at the latter seat on the 27th of July. The deceased 
gentleman was formerly chairman of the West Riding 
Court of Quarter Sessions, and at the time of his decease 
was chairman of the Finance Committee of the West 
Riding County Council. The Healey Hall estate, 
together with £90,000 in money, was left to him some 
years ago by Mr. Robert Ormston. Mr. Aldam was in 
the 77th year of his age. 

On the 30th of July, was announced the death, as 
having taken place at his father’s house in Manchester, 
of the Rev. Anthony Lund. He was born in 1860, and 
educated at Ushaw College, Durham, where he entered 
as a student in 1872. Mr. Lund was ordained to the 
Roman Catholic priesthood in August, 1885, since which 
time he had acted as assistant priest to the Rev. Philip 
Fortin at Waterhouses. 

Mr. Robert Fairman, merchant tailor, of Blyth, died 
in that town on the 30th of July, aged 82. He was an 
ardent temperance reformer, and was one of the first to 
welcome and aid the initiation of the Good Templar 
Order in the North. The deceased was also cne of the 
oldest local preachers belonging to the Wesleyan body. 

On the 31st July, occurred the death of Mr. William 
Clarke, of Carr’s Hill, Gateshead, senior partner in the 
engineering firm of Clarke, Chapman, and Co., Victoria 
Works, in that town. Mr. Clarke, who was 59 years of 
age, commenced his career at the Bedlington Iron Works, 
under the Longridges, who were second only to the 
Stephensons at that time. Coming to the Tyne in 1852, 
he was employed with Sir W. G. Armstrong and other 
firms, and founded the Gateshead business in 1864. 

Mr. John Guthrie, of Hexham, died very suddenly on 
the 4th of August, aged 53. The deceased was a member 
of the Hexham Local Board of Health, of which body he 
was chairman from the year 1882 to 1887. 

On the same day, died the Rev. Thomas Faulkner, 
rector of St. John Lee, near Hexham. Mr. Faulkner was 
in his 68th year, had held the living since 1875, and 
was for many years a member of the Hexham Board of 
Guardians. 

Mrs. Sarah Bradley, widow of Mr. George Bradley, 
proprietor of the now defunct Newcastle Guardian, died 
on the 5th of August. 

In his 73rd year, Mr. Mark Aynsley, who for almost 
half-a-century acted as land agent, in turn, for Sir 
Walter Trevelyan, Sir Charles Trevelyan, and Sir George 
Trevelyan, died at Cambo on the 6th of August. The 
deceased was a great authority on the breeding and 
exhibition of shorthorns. 

On the same day, at the advanced age of 81 vears, 


died Dr. William Davison, who played an important 
part in the public affairs of Alnwick. He was a gon 
of Mr. William Davison, a celebrated printer ang 
publisher, and founder of the Alnwick Mercury, now 
incorporated with the Alnwick and County Gazette, 
Dr. Davison retired from medical practice about thirty. 
five years ago. 

Superintendent Charles Campbell, of the Westgate 
division of the Newcastle Constabulary, died on the 8th 
of August, at the age of 53 years. The deceased, who was 
a native of North Shields, joined the 26th Cameronians, 
and served five years in Bermuda, after which he bought 
his discharge in Dublin on February 16th, 1860. Mr, 
Campbell was stationed in the Newcastle Barracks during 
his service in the army, and was called to duty at the 
great fire on the Tyne in October, 1854, in which one of 
his superior officers lost his life. Immediately after his 
discharge from the army in 1860, he joined the police 
force, and was made superintendent thirteen years 
ago. 

Mr. George Noble Clark died at his residence, St, 
James’s Street, Newcastle, on the 7th of August. He was 
the son of Mr. Joseph Clark (see Monthly Chronicle, 1889, 
p. 507), who on Christmas Day, 1779, married Miss Eliza- 
beth Hindmarsh, a cousin of George Stephenson, the 


eminent railway engineer. The marriage took place in 
St. Andrew’s Church, Newcastle, the officiating clergy- 
man being the Rev. Hugh Moises, the famous head 
master of the Grammar School. On the 21st June, 1805, 
George Noble Clark was born in his father’s residence, 
Newgate Street, Newcastle, so that at the time of his 
death he was in his eighty-sixth year. Trained to the 
medical profession, young Clark, after holding several 
appointments, commenced, in March, 1828, practice on 
his own account, in the house in which he was born i0 
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Newgate Street. During the cholera epidemics of 1832 
and 1853, he rendered valuable assistance in assuaging the 
ravages of that disease, and he was a leading witness 
before the Commission by which the second outbreak was 
followed. Mr. Clark was an active freeman of Newcastle, 
and he was also for a short time a member of the Town 
Council. He took part in the promotion of the fund to 
erect # monument to the late Mr. Archibald Reid, who 
for seven times was Mayor of Newcastle. This monu- 
ment stands in Jesmond Cemetery ; and the inscription, 
which is admired as a piece of literary work of no mean 
merit, was from Mr. Clark’s pen. The deceased gentle- 
man was @ prominent member of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, and was long identified, as treasurer 
and trustee, with the Newcastle Savings Bank. 

On the 9th of August, Mr. Robert Spence, a member of 
the firm of Hodgkin, Barnett, Pease, Spence, and Co., 
bankers, Newcastle, died at his residence, Rosella Place, 
North Shields, in his 73rd year. Mr. Spence was a 
member of the Society of Friends, and a brother of Mr. 
Alderman John Forster Spence, of North Shields. The 
deceased gentleman was an enthusiastic collector of coins, 
engravings, autographs, and literary curiosities, his col- 
collection including the original MSS. of George Fox, 
the founder of the Society of Friends. 

Mr. John Henry Rutherford, secretary to the New- 
castle Infirmary, Dame Allan’s Echool, and some other 
public institutions, died at his residence in Ridley Place, 
Newcastle, on the 10th of August, at the age of 58. The 
deceased gentleman commenced his career in the com- 
mercial department of the Gateshead Observer, and was 
subsequently connected, in a similar capacity, with the 
Northern Daily Express and the Newcastle Courant. For 
a time he was part-proprietor, and afterwards sole pro- 
prietor, of the last-named paper. 


Record of Ehents. 





Korth-Countrp Occurrences. 
JULY. 

1l.—Mr. Joseph Arch, the well-known agricultural 
labourer, addressed a mass meeting in the Albert Hall, 
Jarrow, under the auspices of the Tyneside and National 
Labour Union of Great Britain and Ireland. On the 
following evening he spoke in connection with the same 
movement in the Central Hall, Hood Street, Newcastle. 

12—The Durham miners held their annual demonstra- 
tion on the Kace Course at Durham. Mr. John Forman 
presided at one platform, and Mr. Alderman Fowler at 
the other. The speakers included Mr. Pickard, M.P., 
and Sir J. W. Pease, while the attendance was believed 
to be the largest ever witnessed on any previous similar 
occasion. There was also a very large assemblage at the 
twenty-eighth annual gala of the Northumberland miners, 
which was held on the Castle Banks at Morpeth. The 
chair was occupied by Mr. John Nixon, and the speakers 
included Mr. W. O’Brien, M.P., Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., 
and Mr. Charles Fenwick, M.P. 

—At the Newcastle Assizes, Sarah Grieves and Jobn 
Grieves were indicted for the manslaughter of their infant 
child, who had died from horrible neglect. The man was 
acquitted, but the woman was convicted and sentenced 


to five years’ penal servitude. On the same day and in 
the same court, John Melville, who was charged with 
the manslaughter of Ann Melville at Gateshead, was 
found not guilty. ‘The man Grieves, at the age of 32, 
died very suddenly on the 18th of the month. 

14.—The Rev. J. H. Jowett, pastor of St. James’s 
Congregational Church, Bath Road, was presented, on 
behalf of the congregation, with a piece of plate and a 
purse of gold, in commemoration of his marriage in May 
last. (See ante, p. 333.) 

—A commencement was made with the removal of the 
inmates and furniture from the old to the new Workhouse 
connected with the Gateshead Poor-Law Union. The 
work was completed without a hitch. 

15.—A verdict for £2,150 damages was awarded by a 
jury at the Northumberland Assizes to Mr. Thomas 
Slynn, engineer, as compensation for injuries sustained 
by an accident on the North British Railway at Wark, 
on the 15th of October last. (See vol. for 1889, p. 573.) 

—At a meeting in the Council Chamber, West Hartle- 
pool, the honorary freedom of that borough was conferred 
upon Sir William Gray. On the same occasion, Mr. 
Alderman George Pyman was presented with an oil- 
painted portrait of himself, and Mrs. Pyman with a 
diamond bracelet. In the evening Sir William Gray was 
entertained at a banquet in the Armoury, the chair being 
occupied by the Mayor. (See ante, p. 333, and vol. for 
1889, pp. 280, 313.) 

—Catherine Ann Hobbs, a girl 14 years of age, died at 
Jarrow from the effects of injuries received by the 
explosion of a paraffin oil lamp. 

16.—The Duke of Clarence and Avondale (Prince 
Albert Victor) laid the foundation stone of new courts, of 
justice at York, and opened the summer exhibition of 
pictures in connection with the York Fine Art Institu- 
tion. 

—A large number of bones, evidently the remains of 
persons buried a century ago, were discovered in South- 
gate, a narrow lane running by the south side of Bishop- 
wearmouth Churchyard, Sunderland. 

17.—The annual show of the Durham County Agricul- 
tural Society was opened at West Hartlepool. 

—Mr. J. 8. Foggett and Mr. William Philipson, Jun., 
of Newcastle, received the honorary freedom of the Wor- 
shipful Company of Coachmakers and Coach Harness 
Makers, London. 

—Mr. John Wilson, Gladstonian Liberal, was returned 
to the House of Commons as member for Mid-Durham, 
in room of the late Mr. William Crawford, with 5,469 
votes; his opponent, the Hon. Adolphus Vane-Tempest, 
Conservative, having received 3,375 votes, 

18.—The Biscayo, a vessel belonging to the Anglo- 
Siberian Trading Syndicate, left the East India Docks, 
London, for Siberia, by way of the Kara Sea; but, owing 
to the unavoidable detention of his vessel at Riv de 
Janeiro, Captain Wiggins was unable to take command 
of the expedition. (See vol. for 1889, pp. 526, 547.) 

19.—At Durham Assizes, Sarah Gertrude Hall, a young 
girl, recovered £1,050 damages from the North-Eastern 
Railway Company, for personal injuries sustained in the 
accident at Ryhope. 

—A young man named Thomas Bartram, 17 years of 
age, belonging to North Shields, was drowned while 
bathing in the river Tyne at Hexham, 

21.—A summary was published of the will of Mr. John 
Clayton, dated April 3, 1886. Mr. Nathaniel George 
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Clayton, Mr. John Bertram Clayton, and Mr. William 
Gibson were trustees and executors. The legacies to the 
local charities were :—Newcastle Infirmary, £500; New- 
castle Dispensary, £200; Prudhoe Convalescent Home, 
£200; Northern Counties Orphanage, Philipson Memorial 
for Boys, £200; the Abbot Memorial Orphanage for Girls, 
£200. The testator, after devising a number of legacies 
to relatives, frieuds, and domestic servants, bequeathed 
the remainder of his estate to certain specified members 
of his family. The personalty was sworn at £728,746 
8s. 4d. gross, and £723,405 8s. 10d. net. 

—At the Durham Assizes, Frederick Terry (21), 
labourer, was found guilty of the murder of a young 
woman, named Dennis, at Stockton; but the jury, after 
hearing medical evidence, being of epinion that he was 
insane at the time, he was ordered to be detained during 
her Majesty’s pleasure. 

22.—Mr. Justice Chitty granted a winding-up order in 
connection with the Newcastle, Northumberland, and 
Durham Permanent Building Society. 

—Sir W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell, and Co., Newcastle, 
were indicted on eleven counts at the Durham Assizes, 
for breaches of the Explosives Act. The breaches took 
place in September and October, 1889, when the defen- 
dants anchored a barge laden with ammunition at the 
Jarrow Slake. On the 3rd of October an explosion took 
place, killing one man and injuring others. The jury 
gave a verdict for the Crown, and a fine of £250, being 
£25 for each day on which the offence was committed, 
was imposed by Mr. Justice Charles. 

—At the same Assizes, Thomas Dennison, who pleaded 
guilty to the embezzlement of moneys belonging to the 
Onward Building Society at Darlington, was sentenced 
to four months’ imprisonment by Mr. Justice Wills, who 
expressed his belief that the prisoner had been an 
accessory in the case. A charge of attempted suicide, 
on which Dennison had also been committed, was with- 
drawn. 

—John Butewright and Arthur Smith, fishermen, were 
capsized and drowned while crossing the bar in a boat at 
the mouth of the Tyne. 

—By a majority of 31 votes against 8, the Newcastle 
City Council decided that a new Town Hall and Munici- 
pal Offices should be erected on a site yet to be defined. 

—Patrick Boyle was sentenced at Durham Assizes to 
18 months’ imprisonment for the manslaughter of Isabella 
Daglish, or Bone, at Gateshead. 

—The foundation stones were laid of a new Wesleyan 
Chapel at Stanley. 

—At the Theatre Royal, Newcastle, a complimentary 
benefit was given to Mr. Alfred Sidney, on the occasion 
of the severance of his connection with the Tyne Theatre, 
where for a long time past he had officiated as acting 
manager. 

24.—The annual show of the Northumberland Agricul- 
tural Society was held at Alnwick, and was in all respects 
a great success. 

—Mrs. Hollingsworth, a working man’s wife, residing 
in Conyers Road, Byker, Newcastle, was safely delivered 
of triplets—two boys and a girl; but one of the infants 
died in the course of the day. 

—It was announced that the Board of Trade had 
created a North-Eastern Fisheries District, in accordance 
with the Sea Fisheries Regulation Act, 1888, and in 
answer to the application made to that effect by the 
County Councils of Durham, and of the North and East 
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Ridings of Yorkshire, and by the Borough Councils of 
Sunderland, Kingston-upon-Hull, and Scarborough, 

—Mrs. Margaret Park, aged 56, widow of the late 
Councillor Park, Sunderland, died at her residence, 
Brookland, in that town, from the effects of blood. 
poisoning, caused by the bursting of a ginger-beer bottle 
which she was trying to open. 

25.—At a conference of authorities of Miners’ Per. 
manent Societies and others at the Mansion H 
London, a resolution was passed urging the committes 
of the Hartley Fund to maintain the surplus intact, 
and obtain powers to appropriate the interest to large 
accidents. 

—A fire occurred at Sandhoe House, near Hexham, the 
residence of Mr. Hugh Fenwick. 

26.—John George Devey, an innkeeper at Redmarshall, 
near Stockton, committed suicide by shooting himself, 

—A vegetarian banquet, under the auspices of the 
Newcastle Dietetic Reform Society, was given in the 
Banqueting Hall, Jesmond Dene, the chair being occupied 
by the Rev. W. Moore Ede. 

—An interesting ceremony took place at Tynemouth in 
the launching of three finely-modelled pleasure boats, 
bearing the now familiar names—‘‘ Father Chirpie,” 
““D.B.S.,” and ‘Uncle Toby,” as additions to the fleet 
of Messrs. Ferguson. Besides a very large gathering of 
youthful members of the Dicky Bird Society, and the 
children from the Whitley Village Homes, there were 
present Mr. and Mrs. Drige and family, Mr. Coun- 
cillcr Marshall, Captain and Mrs. Marshall, and many 
others interested in the work of the society and the 
welfare of young people generally. The handy little 
craft were gracefully christened by Miss Drige, ani 
cheers were given for Uncle Toby and the D.B.S. 

—It was ascertained that in accordance with the sliding 
scale arrangement there would be a reduction of 3d. per 
ton on puddling, and of 24 per cent. on all other forge 
and mill wages in connection with the Northern iron 
trade. 

28.—The new No. 19 Coal Shipping Drop, constructed 
at a cost of about £31,000 by the River Wear Con- 
missioners in the Hudson Dock South, Sunderland, was 
formally opened by Mr. James Laing, chairman of the 
Commissioners. 

—William Hart and Walter Wilson, two young men 
belonging to Leeds, were drowned while bathing at 
Redcar. 

—A boat was picked up, bottom upwards, at Whitburn, 
which had been hired at Roker on the 26th by five persons 
from Wardley Colliery. The whole of the occupants of 
the boat had been drowned. 

—A meeting in furtherance of an allotment scheme in 
connection with the intakes on the Town Moor was held 
in Newcastle. It was decided to form a committee to 
attend the letting of the intakes, and to secure a suitable 
plot for allotment gardens. 

—Mr. James Weatherston was elected assistant-overseer 
for St. Nicholas’, Newcastle, in room of the late Mr. 
T. D. Pickering. The other candidates were Mr, W. J. 
Frater and Mr. Jonathan Cooke. 

29.~—Mr. George May, of Simonside Hall, near South 
Shields, was elected, without opposition, a member of the 
Durham County Council, in the place of Mr. E. J. J. 
Browell, J.P., of East Boldon, who had been appointed 
an alderman in the room of the late Mr. William 
Crawford. 
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—The nineteenth annual conference of Poor-Law 
Guardians of the Northern Counties was held at Gilsland. 

—From the first report of the Newcastle Tree Culture 
and Protection Society, it appeared that 319 trees had 
been planted in the city through the medium of the 

ization. 

found that the chief honours at the Barry 
Artillery Camp, Dundee, had been carried off by the 
Durham detachments. 

—A reduction of 5 per cent. in wages was accepted by 
the steelmakers of the North of England and West of 
Scotland ; and a resolution was unanimously adopted 
agreeing to the formation of a board of arbitration and 
conciliation. 

30.—It was officially stated that Mr. Cruickshanks, 
governor of Bristol Prison, had been appointed governor 
of Her Majesty’s Prison at Durham, in the place of 
Lieat.-Colonel Armstrong, resigned. 

—At a meeting held in Newcastle, under the auspices 
of the National Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union and the 
Labour Union, a resolution was carried binding those 
present to refuse to purchase Danish goods from any 
shopkeepers, pending the Danish sailors’ strike at 
Copenhagen. 

—Judgment was delivered in the Court of Appeal, 
deciding that there should be a new trial in the case of 
the action brought by Mr. C. W. Wilson, Newcastle, 
against the North-Eastern Railway, for injuries sustained 
through the accident at Ryhope, unless the plaintiff (Mr. 
Wilson) agreed to reduce the verdict for £4,000 which 
had been given by a jury at the Newcastle Assizes to 
£2,000. 

31.—It was stated that the living of Killingworth, 
rendered vacant by the death of the Rev. J. S. Blair, had 
been presented to the Rev. E. B. Hicks, M.A., senior 
curate of St. Nicholas’ Cathedral, Newcastle. 

—The joiners employed in the Tyne shipyards, to the 
number of 1,500, came out on strike against the award 
of the umpire, Mr. T. Burt, M.P., in the recent arbitra- 
tion between the shipwrights and joiners as to the appor- 
tionment of ship work to be made to each class of men. 


AUGUST. 

1.—The first of a series of open-air concerts for poor 
people, promoted by Mr. T. Stamp Alder, was given in 
the grounds of All Saints’ Church, Newcastle. 

—The troops composing the Northumberland (Hussars) 
Yeomanry Cavalry were inspected on the Newcastle 
Town Moor by Colonel C. W. Duncombe. 

—At the quarterly meeting of the Stockton Town 
Council, a draft agreement for the sale and purchase 
of the land in Hartburn fields for a public park was 
submitted, and the Town Clerk was directed to insert 
the name of Major Ropner as purchaser, it being under- 
stood that, as soon as the purchase was completed, that 
geitleman would execute a deed of gift to the 
Corporation. 

_2—Mr, William Cochrane was elected president of the 
North of England Institute of Mining and Mechanical 
Engineers, 

—The Rev. W. Dryburgh, B.D., was inducted to the 
pastorate of Swalwall Presbyterian Church. 

—Mr. Charles T. Johnson, of Newcastle, was appointed 
assistant engineer and surveyor to the Corporation of 
Stockton, 


4—At a meeting of the Newcastle Sunday Music 


League, it was resolved to discontinue the band perform- 
ances for the present. Seven concerts had been given, 
and the balance sheet of the Band Fund showed a deficit 
of £3 16s, 2d. 

—The annual meeting of delegates representing the 
Tyneside and National Labour Union was opened in 
Newcastle. 

—The annual Legislative Council of the British United 
Order of Oddfellows was held at Darlington, under the 
presidency of Mr. John Purvis, Newcastle, Grand Master. 

—The members and friends of the Tyneside Geo- 
graphical Society had an excursion to Falloden, the 
company being the guests of Sir Edward and Lady Grey. 

—This, as the first Monday in August, was Bank 
Holiday, and it was generally observed in Newcastle. 

—It was concluded, owing to their non-return, that 
three men had been drowned between Yarm and Stockton 
on the previous night, by the capsizing of a small boat. 

—A man named John Dinwoodie, of South Shields, 
was drowned by the upsetting of a boat in the river Tyne, 
near the Fish Quay, at North Shields. 

5.—The grease and oil distillery belonging to Mr. J. B. 
Coxon, in Wilson Street, Monkwearmouth, was destroyed 
by fire. 

—A well-attended meeting, in favour of leasehold 
enfranchisement, was held in the Mechanics’ Hall, 
Jarrow, and was addressed by Mr. Lawson, M.P. 

6.—At a meeting at the Newcastle City Council, Mr. 
J. G. Youll tendered his resignation as alderman, and 
was unanimously elected to the office of Clerk of the 
Peace. 

—The annual meeting of the Northern Union of 
Mechanics’ Institutes was held at Jarrow, under the 
presidency of Sir Charles Mark Palmer, M.P. 

—A report was adopted by the Newcastle City Council 
sanctioning the payment to the Exhibition Executive 
Committee of £200, in settlement of all claims against 
the Model Dwelling, that building afterwards becoming 
the property of the Corporation. 

—Joseph Lankester, a single young man, 23 years of 
age, died from injuries received through the accidental 
bursting of an ingot at the Consett Steel Works on the 
previous day. 

—Edward Graham, 21 years of age, a miner, was 
drowned while bathing in the river Wear, near Tudhoe. 

7.—At a meeting of the Morpeth Town Council, a 
committee was appointed to inquire into the disappearance 
of a sliver punch bowl, the silver measures, and the ancient 
halberds belonging to the Corporation. 

8.—The seventy-third half-yearly meeting of the share- 
holders of the North-Eastern Railway Company was 
held at York. Mr. John Dent Dent, chairman of the 
directors, presided. The report was adopted, and a 
dividend of 6} per cent. was declared. 

—Mr. Joseph Cook, of North Biddick Hall, was 
elected a member of the Durham County Council for the 
Washington Division. 

—The twenty-seventh annual show of the Coquetdale 
Agricultural Society was held at Rothbury. On the 
same day was held the ninety-first annual show of the 
Barnard Castle Agricultural Society. 

9.—A number of antiquarian relics and a handsomely 
paved Roman bath were discovered at Westerton Folly, 
near Bishop Auckland. 

—As the result of a ballot which had been instituted 
among the Durham miners, 30,484 voted for insisting on 
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a seven hours shift from bank to bank, the number who 
voted against this course being 8,728. 

—A general meeting of Northumberland colliery 
enginemen was held at Morpeth, when it was decided to 
accept the owners’ offer to advance the wages of all 
classes of enginemen ld. per day. The offer to reduce 
the colliery locomotive men’s hours to 11 per day on the 
terms proposed was declined. 


‘ 





General Occurrences. 


JULY. 

12.—The Princess of Wales performed the inaugural 
ceremony of opening the first meeting of the National 
Rifle Association at Bisley. 

—Mr. Henry Morton Stanley, the celebrated African 
explorer, was married at Westminster Abbey to Miss 
Dorothy Tennant, a lady who has achieved considerable 
distinction as an artist. Miss Tennant has paid several 
visits to the North of Eng- 


and Dr. W. F. Moulton was elected president for the 
year. 

—Sergeant H. Bates, of Birmingham, won the Queen’s 
Prize at Bisley. 

26.—A revolt broke out at Buenos Ayres, when severe 
fighting took place in the streets. Dr. Pellegrini subse. 
quently assumed the presidency of the Argentine 
Confederation in place of Dr. Celman. 

30.—An action brought by Viscount Dunlo on the 23rd 
against his wife, Lady Dunlo, better known as Miss Belle 
Bilton, a music hall singer, for dissolution of marriage, 
was dismissed with costs. 

—The publication of abstracts of repressive edicts 
against the Jews in Russia aroused universal indignation, 
It was afterwards stated that the operation of the laws 
was postponed for a year. 

AUGUST. 

1.—The Sultan of Zanzibar issued a decree against 

slavery. 





land—once as the guest of 





Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., 
in Newcastle; at other 
times as the guest of Sir 
George and Lady Tre- 
velyan at Wallington. 
While at Wallington she 
was in the habit of visit- 
ing the village school at 
Cambo, where she talked 
pleasantly and instruc- 
tively to the children, 
illustrating her remarks, 
much to the scholars’ de- 
light, by sketching on the 
blackboard. In addition 
to this, she painted a pic- 
ture of “‘ Boys at Play.” 
It is of considerable size, 
and is now hung in a con- 
spicuous position on one 
of the walls of the school- 
room. It represents a number of boys turning somer- 
saults on the bar of a fence—the merry-eyed, healthy- 
cheeked, bare-legged tatterdemalions that she loves to put 
into her pictures, and with whom she feels so much 
sympathy. The accompanying sketch is copied from the 
picture at Cambo. 

13.—Great damage was done in the town of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, U.S., by a cyclone. About two hundred lives 
were lost. 

18.—The Atlantic liner, Egypt, was completely burnt 
about 1,100 miles from Land’s End. The crew was 
saved ; but the entire cargo was destroyed. 

—Hammerfest, a town in the North of Norway, was 
destroyed by fire. 

—Some members of the second Battalion of Grenadier 
Guards having been found guilty of insubordination, four 
of them were sentenced to two years’ and two others 
to eighteen months’ imprisonment. The battalion was 
afterwards sent to Bermuda. 

22.—The Wesleyan Conference was opened at Bristol, 














—A mysterious tragedy occurred in London. Mrs 
Townsend, the wife of Dr. Knowlson Townsend, was ; 
found dead at her residence, 14, Park Road, New Cross. 
In the same room Dr. De la Motte, a friend of the 
Townsends, was also found dead. Both deaths were 
subsequently found to be due to prussic acid, and 4 
coroner’s jury returned an open verdict. 

4.—The German Emperor arrived at East Cowes ona 
visit to the Queen at Osborne. 

6.—A man named Kemmler was executed by electricity 
at Auburn Prison, New York. After the first shock, the 
victim was found to be still living, and other two currents 
had to be passed through his body before death ensued. 

—A strike began of servants in the employ of the Taff 
Vale, Rhymney, and Barry Railway Companies, South 
Wales, the question in dispute being the scale of wages 
and the hours of labour. The whole trade and commence 
of South Wales was paralysed. ; 

9.—Heligoland was formally transferred to Germany 10 
accordance with the Anglo-German Agreement. 
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